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For the Presbyterian. 


WHAT GOD HATH DONE. 


1 will declare what He hath done for my soul—PsaLu 
LXvVI. 16. 


The gospel is what God has done, and 
preaching the gospel is declaring what God 
has done for the souls of men; thus, Go, 
teach all nations. 
claring what God has done, spend their time 
in public and private ia telling what, as they 
think, their neighbours believe. I knew 


_ one who thus spent his time and strength 


in preaching against Arminianism; and, 
not finding work enough of this kind among 
the Presbyterians and the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, he has gone to the Baptists, and 
is, doubtless, doing the same work among 
them. Thus some Arminians are always 
talking about Calvinism, telling what they 
think Calvinism is, and doing all they can 
against it and those who embrace it. Often 
they do not themselves understand the 
system they oppose. As a learned and 
pious lawyer once said, ‘‘ They build up an 
image of straw, put on it all the horns of 
the devil, call it Calvinism, and then throw 
snowballs at it!’’ This witness is true, and 
they who indulge in such child’s play may 
well be left alone in their glory, to bear the 
responsibility of their course, and to meet 
tt in a coming day. We may not imitate 
them, nor need we oppose them. Let us 
rather pity and pray for them, for they 
do much evil in many ways. They spread 
wrong views of truth; they keep many 
from Calvinistic places of worship; and 
they cause even those who do attend to 
hear with so much prejudice as to prevent 
their being benefitted by the gospel message. 
How much better to imitate the Psalmist, 
and say, ‘Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what he has done 
for my soul.”” Done for my soul! And 
what has he done? Why, if but one soul 
—my soul only—were to be redeemed, the 
same atonement must be made that has 
been; and so all that has been done to re- 
deem men is done for my soul; and this is 
the gospel! For it—for my soul—Christ 
has died, and for it the Spirit has been 
given! Yea, «He has put a new song into 
my mouth, even praise to our God!” Come 
and hear, and join your songs of praise with 
mine, and with angels around the throne, 
rejoicing over repenting sinners! 
W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WESTERN CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you be kind enough 
to permit one, who does not often thus in- 
trude upon the attention of the public, to 
give expression through your columns to a 
few remarks that he deems called for, in 
view of a recent article which appeared in 
the Presbyterian, entitled ‘Contributing to 
Distant Churches.”’ 

I am well persuaded that you would not 


go intentional injustice to the churches of 
‘the 


West. Your cordial and successful 
advocacy of many of them io their times of 
need furnishes sufficient evidence of your 
good feeling towards them all. Neverthe- 
less, [ do not doubt that many of your West- 
ern readers will feel deeply wounded on the 
perusal of the extract which that article 
embodies, from a sermon delivered by the 


pastor of the First Church of Leaveaworth | 


city, Kansas. The sweeping charges made 
by the author of that sermon against the 
whole sisterhood of Western churches, as 
well as the peculiarly offensive style in 
which he clothes his wholesale animadver- 
sions, will be regarded as furnishing just 
occasion of grievance. 

Your present correspondent has laboured 
for some years in the West, and he speaks 
from some degree of personal observation 
and experience, when he declares that he 
knows no western church of our denomina- 
tion that will correspond with the unfa- 
vourable impression which the remarks of 
the good brother of Leavenworth city is 


calculated to make with regard to them all. 
~ Of the struggles and sacrifices under- 


gone in order to sustain the gospel among 
them, and to erect their houses of worship, 
our more favoured brethren of the older 
States have little conception. Amidst the 
burdens and privations incident to a new 
country, they not infrequently contribute 
to the pastor’s salary, from year to year, 
sums that would be considered by many 


‘Christians of the East, whose means are as 


ample, as much as could be expected of 
them, in aid of the erection of a church 
edifice, once in a life-time. 

When, in the midst of a protracted sea- 
son of pecuniary pressure—their crops de- 
stroyed by parching drought or the bleak 
prairie wind—our Presbyterian brethren of 
the West feel themselves called upon to 
build the sanctuary of God, where they 
may worship in accordance with the dic- 
tates of conscience and their most cherished 
preferences and associations; if, after doing 
their utmost, there should still be a defi- 
ciency, is it to be wondered at that they 
should look for assistance to the Eastern 
friends and churches they have left behind, 
and where they feel assured there will be 
sympathy for their situation, and help for 
Or, is it what they 
might expect, to find instead such terms as 
‘western beggars,” ‘hordes of Gibcon- 
ites,’ &c. thrust before their eyes? 

Will it not somewhat surprise you and 


_ your readers, Messrs. Kditors, to learn that 


the very brother who gives expression to 
these unkind, but doubtless uuconsidered 
epithets, is himself the pastor of a church 
that has been aided in the erection of its 
church’ edifice by the liberality of Eastern 
friends? Its agent solicited and obtained 
funds for this purpose in the bounds of an 
Eastern congregation, where the writer of 
this article is at present sojourning. It 


was, doubtless, all right; but should people 
‘who live in glass houses throw stones ? 


What shall our Western churches do 
when they find themselves called upon, in 
the providence of God, to erect their houses 
of worship, and are unable to carry through 
the enterprise by their unaided cfforts? 
Shall they content themselves with a build- 
ing utterly inadequate to their wants? 
This would stand greatly in the way of 
their success, and hinder them from becom- 
ing self-sustaining. Shall they look to 
neighbouring churches, as is customary, 
under similar circumstances, in the Kast? 
All have their hands more than filled with 
their own proper work of the same kind. 
Shall they do what they can, and go in 
debt for the rest? Perhaps they might 
not shrink from the heavy incubus of a 
church debt for a time, but where are they 
to get the money without paying a ruinous 
interest? or how, in most cases, during the 
present stringent times, under any circum- 


Yet some, instead of de- 


stances or conditions whatever? Zhe Board 
of Church Extension will aid them. Yes, 
certainly, to the best of their ability; but 
if the feeble church must have one thou- 


| sand dollars, or fail in their enterprise, and 


the Board can only give them two or three 
hundred dollars, what then? 

Doubtless, the true remedy is to be 
sought in greatly increased liberality on 
the part of the churches to that Board 
whose noble province it is to aid in the 
erection of houses of worship; but until 
that mode of remedy is so perfected as to 
reach the necessities of the case, let not 
those struggling churches and self-denying 
pastors, who seek relief from their pressing 
exigencies in the best, perhaps the only 
way left to them, be either spoken of or 
treated with contempt. S. M. O. 


For the Presbyterian. fe 


The CHURCH at CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Messrs. Editors—What a pity some per- 
sons will not stay dead when once they are 
cleverly killed! I see a notice going the 
rounds of the religious papers, that I have 
resigned the charge of my church here, on 
the ground of insufficient support; and yet 
I am here, and still pastor of Westminster 
Church. But nevertheless I did, a few 
weeks since, tender to my church my re- 
signation, on the ground stated. How the 
fact reached Cincinnati, where it was first 

ublished, while we kept quiet about it 

ere, I care not to inquire; and, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to myself, I do not seek a 
correction of the report in the paper origi- 
nating it. Will the Presbyterian, in jus- 
tice to my people, and because of some 
peculiarities in our~ circumstances here, 
suffer me a word of explanation ? 

It is now a little more than six years 
since Westminster Church was organized, 
with twenty-five members, since when more 
than one hundred and seventy-five others— 
half of them on profession of faith—have 
been added. Our present membership is 
about one hundred and forty persons. We 
have no rich men in the church or congre- 
gation. Nevertheless, two years since we 
dedicated our new and beautiful church, 
seating seven hundred persons; and my 
salary has always been the largest, in pro- 
portion to our numbers and wealth, given 
to any minister in the city. But as we were 
building a church, and as we were ‘a few 
men in number, yea, very few, and stran- 
gers,’ my people, big-hearted as they were, 
could not at any time during the years I 
have been here fully support me. In fact, 
though I live in my own house, and in a 
modest way, having walked not less than a 


| thousand miles a year within the city, my 


expenses have exceeded my receipts very 
nearly five thousand dollars. I speak of 
this freely, because the outlay was forced 
on me to carry on the enterprise success- 
fully, and because I wish to make use of 
the fact in another way presently. Fortu- 
nately, in the good providence of God, I 
was able to meet this drain during the first 
five years of my residence here without se- 
rious inconvenience. But then came re- 
verses and embarrassments; and, to make 
matters worse, the commercial crisis and 
the building of the church kept my people 
from doing for me as much as they had 
done. The consequence was that [ got 
shamefully in debt—to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars over all the salary due me 
—and meanwhile, to keep us from increas- 
ing our strength and influence, we were 
closely hemmed in and hooted at as “the 
Old school Presbyterian pro slavery church” 
—and that in this latitude with many means 
the “sum of all (ecclesiastical) villanies.”’ 
Matters were looking dark. It was a 
kind of Londonderry siege we were under- 
going, and there was no telling what 
strange things we would come to eating, 
calling them dainty bits, unless the siege 
was speedily raised. I kept putting the 
disclosure of my situation off and off; 
hoping, in the language, but not, I trust, in 
the spirit, of Mr. Micawber, that ‘some- 
thing would turn up.” But “something” 
would not “turn up.” And at length I 
wrote the letter referred to, giving as my 
reasons for resigning that I was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in debt, and could not live on 
less than two thousand a year. 
Immediately, the ruling elders and Trus- 
tees called a congregational meeting, which 
was attended in a way that would satisfy 
the largest wishes of any pastor. And, to 
my sheer astonishment, not only was I voted 
a salary of two thousand dollars, but the 
fifteen hundred necessary to pay off my 
debts was also raised. And to show you 
what this amounts to, [ will say, and with- 
out exaggeration, that, considering the rela- 
tive wealth of the congregations, a salary 
of two thousand dollars from Westminster 
Church is equal to a salary of ten thousand 
from either of the three other Presby- 


terian churches of the city; and the gift of | 


fifteen hundred dollars equals a gift from 
one of them of seven thousand. Of course 
my letter is withdrawn. 

This trial and triumph have done us 
good, not only in ourselves, but in reputa- 
tion in the community. My people are 
united and encouraged, and in love with 
the church as never before. And my con- 
gregations have never uniformly been so 
large as now. be 

Let me also, through you, say to the 
Church at large that there is a fine oppor- 
tunity for starting a new enterprise on the 
west side, in a population of fifteen thou- 
sand persons, where there is no Presby- 
tertan church of any kind, and only one 
Congregational church. All that is needed, 
by the blessing of God, fur comp!cte suc- 
cess is the right man in spirit, in address, 
and as a preacher, with a supernumerary 
pocket of his own, to that furnished by the 
Board of Domestic Missions. Such a 
church would greatly strengthen and en- 
courage us. Where is the man? The 
population of Cleveland, east and west sides, 
is over sixty thousand. 

Our cause in this region is living and 
growing. Seven years ago, when I came 
here, there was not an Old-school Presby- 
terian church on Lake Erie west of Buffalo. 
Now there are churches at Erie, Cleveland, 
Sandusky City, and Toledo; also a Second 
Church in Buffalo, and a new church in 
Detroit. A church has also been organ- 
ized at Bedford, twelve miles from here, 
and expects to build a house this sum- 
mer. A church is also to be organized 
soon at Clyde, fifteen miles from Sandusky. 
And, in addition to all, and helping us 
greatly, we have the new Presbytery of 
Western Reserve and the new Synod of 
Sandusky, which last includes Detroit and 
Cleveland, as its two extremes on the lakes. 
For all this within seven years, and in the 
face of the unflagging and intense opposi- 
tion there has been to our noble national 
Church, we may well, as we do, thank God. 

I said a little back that I spoke freely of 
the fact that the establishing of Westmin- 
ster Church in Cleveland had cost. me 
nearly five thousand dollars, because of a 
certain use I meant to make of it. That 
—* this, viz: to ask, Is it right for such 
a Church as ours—the whole Presbyterian 
Church, I mean—to throw such expenses as 
this of mine—for mine is but one of hun- 
dreds of others—on her ministers? I came 


here at the command of the Board to do a 


| certain work, and the Board gave me freely 


| WRITTEN ON MY THIRTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


| ness and fluency of speech, gracefulness of 


every dollar she ever promised me, or that 
I ever asked for. But to do the work, to 
bring it forward to where it is this day, I 
was constrained to give the sum named 
from my private purse. Was this right? 
I can say, with the assurance of personal 
knowledge, that because of these personal 
burdens which it is necessary for those who 
undertake her works to bear, the Church in 
half a dozen Western cities in saving her 
tens is losing her thousands. 

Yours truly, } 

FREDERICK T. Brown. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 2d, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LINES 


The days of my years are three score years and ten, §c. 
The summit of my life is gained, 
And on its crowning point I stand, 
With panting breath and vision strained, 
To view beneath the extended land. 
A line of light along the clouds, 
The distant shore of Canaan lies, 
Resplendent through the veil that shrouds 
The future from these mortal eyes. 


Below, arrayed in living green, 
Lies childhood’s vale, serenely fair, 
And flowers, too plentiful to glean, 
Spring up in wild luxuriance there. 
There, golden moments are the sands 
That trickle through the glass of time, 
And joyous hours with love-linked hands 
Keep pace to many a merry chime. 


How sweet it was to be, ere yet 
Its import sounded in my ear; 
Ere care, or sorrow, or regret, 
Had weighed my eyelids with a tear; 
Ere yet, within the sharpening mould, 
Life’s unformed purposes were cast, 
Ere yet the ascending pathway told 
That youth’s enchanted bound was past. 


Within that path how many a snare 
Has lain to turn my feet aside— — 

How many a contrite tear and prayer 
Does many a secret recess hide! 

How many an unmarked battle-field 
Lies scattered o’er the upward road, 

When sorely pressed, or forced to yield, 
My piteous cry has risen to God! 


In yonder pass I met a band 
Of doubts that swelled like Xerxes’ host, 
‘ And fought them singly till my hand 
Grew powerless, and the day was lost. 
Ah! in that conflict, fierce and dread, 
My soul’s best current ebbed away, 
Till feeling and desire had fled, 
And this was life’s Thermopylae. 


As by the wayside I was left, 

Neglected, helpless, and alone, 
Almost of consciousness bereft, 

1 felt a mantle o’er me thrown. 
A soft breath played upon my cheek, 

A quickening power it seemed to give, 
I heard a voice beside me speak 

The inspiring words, ‘‘ J bid thee live.” 


My heart once more within me burned, 
My captive fetters were unbound ; 
Then hope (a stranger guest) returned, 
Victorious palms my temple crowned. 
And from my heart swelled full and free 
A hymn of praise like Miriam’s song, 
When buried ’neath the engulphing sea 
Lay the Egyptian’s scattered throng. 


When first the ascending path I tried, 
And found life’s burden hard to bear, 
Came a companion to my side, - 
My onward pilgrimage to share; 
Upon his strong and friendly arm 
- With perfect trust I learned to rest; 
He warded off each threatening harm, 
And sheathed my sorrows in his breast. 


Ah, then, how lightly sped the hours, 
How pleasant grew the steep ascent! 
We climbed the rocks to gather flowers, 
And breathed their perfume as we went. 
Springs gushed for us among the hills, 
And mossy seats for rest were found, 
And musical with laughing rills, 
Grew the once thirsty upland ground. © 


But ah! the willing arm whose strength 
Was my support grew weak anon, 
And, “ weary with the march,” at length 
It failed me, and I walked alone! 
Alone to tread life’s downward path, 
Alone to stand on Jordan’s shore, 
Beyond whose waters Faith and Hope 
Have whispered, “Ye shall part no more.” 


I catch the sparkle of its waves 
As on this Pisgah height I stand ; 
I know its swelling current laves 
The confines of the ‘“‘ Promised Land.” 
There, throned within the “eternal gates,” 
Jerusalem sits pure and fair, 
And everlasting rest awaits 
The pilgrim that finds entrance there. 


Take courage, then, my shrinking soul, 
And gird thee for the race anew, 

Think only of thy glorious goal, 
Keep but thy heritage in view. 

There shall all questions be resolved, 
There Faith be swallowed up in sight— 

Life’s unwrought problems there be solved 


In characters of living light. | 
* # 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle met at the 
Ashmun Institute, near Oxford, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Tuesday, 26th ult., for the purpose 
of receiving two young men under the care 
of the Presbytery as candidates for the min- 
istry, and also to take into consideration 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation be-— 
tween the Rev. C. W. Hodge and the con- 
gregations of Oxford and Upper West Not- 
tingham. 

However painful to the Presbytery and 
the people of his churches, who so dearly 
loved and highly esteemed Mr. Hodge, the 
dissolution of his pastoral relations was 
agreed to, that he might assume the Pro- 
fessorship in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, to which he has been appointed by 
the General Assembly. His talents, sim- 
ple piety, lovely disposition, and linguistic 
acquirements present a rare combination of 
gifts suited to train pious men for evan- 
gelizing the world. 

Less mingled was our gratification in re- 
ceiving, after due examination, two hopeful 
candidates for the ministry of the gospel, 
who were cordially recommended to the 
Presbyterian. Board of Education. They 
had both been some time in the Ashmun 
Institute, a college for coloured men. Of 
the students there, I believe that most, if 
not all, intend to emigrate to Africa, whence 
some of them have come for their educa- 
tion, and a majority are candidates for the 
missionary field in connection with some 
evangelical church. All the students were 
examined at the conclusion of their session, 
both before and after the meeting of Pres- 
bytery, in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, algebra, book-keep- 
ing, history, philosophy, theology, Xe. 
These exercises, with the essays, recita- 
tions, and books submitted, reflected great 
credit upon the Rev. J. P. Carter, Princi- 

al. In manifest emotion of heart, readi- 


| the message of his Master. 


| mind and voice, these students appeared to 
great advantage. In a thorough knowledge 
of Scripture and systematic theology, in all 
the essential elements of oratory, and in the 
physical man, adapted to endure hardness 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, in the 
scorched land of Ham, their qualifications 
were of no ordinary kind. Could your 
readers have heard the concluding hymn, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 


in such time, taste, voice, heart, and har- 
mony, this little college would become an 
object of favour. Should not this rational, 
safe, and scriptural means of elevating a 
depressed race be encouraged? The pro- 
jectors and maintainers of this institution 
have hit upon a happy expedient for. en- 
lightening, civilizing, and evangelizing a 
continent—a continent terribly fatal to the 
white man, but admirably adapted for his 
swarthy brother. Here are trained Episco- 
palians, Baptists, and Presbyterians, for pro- 
moting the accomplishment of the sure word 
of prophecy, that “Ethiopia shall stretch out 
her hands to God.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


ELDERSHIP AND. CHURCH. 

Messrs. Editors—Will you give a place 
in your paper to a brief examination of the 
question, whether a church, having lost all 
its ruling elders, is thereby dissolved? 

The subject. might become a matter of 
considerable interest to a church holding 
property, and it would seem proper to in- 
quire into it a little, and see where the 
truth lies. | 

In order to arrive at a safe conclusion in 
reference to this question, it is necessary to 
inquire— | 

1. What is a church, according to the 
theory of our Book? 

2. What relation ruling elders sustain 
to the church. | 

1. What a church is, is defined in the 
Form of Government, chap. ii. sec. 4:—““ A 
particular church consists of a number of 
professing Christians, voluntarily associated 
together for divine worship and godly liv- 
ing, agreeably to the Holy Scriptures, and 
submitting to a certain form of government.” 
The association or enrollment of a number 
of professing Christians for the purposes of 
divine worship, godly living, &c. consti- 
tutes a church according to our Book. 

2. What relation do ruling elders bear 
to the Church? To this question we have 
the answer in our Form of Government, 
chap. v.:—‘The elders are properly the 
representatives of the people, chosen by 


ment and discipline.” By the theory of 
our Constitution, ruling elders are there- 
fore simply the representatives of the 
church. They are not the church. The 
church is the constituent body, and must 
exist before the representative; in other 
words, there must be a church to be repre- 
sented by the elders. It follows, that if a 
church were deprived of its entire session 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, the 
church would not be dissolved thereby. It 
is true, it might not in that condition be 
able to call a pastor, yet there are some 
things which it could do. It could elect 
new ruling elders. It could hold property 
by its trustees, or appoint new ones if ne- 
eessary. It could keep a pastor if it had 
one previously to the loss of its session. 
Take an analogous case. If a military 
company should lose all its officers, by the 
casualties of battle, for instance, it would 
not be held dissolved and scattered abroad. 
Other officers would be elected and ap- 
pointed. Just so in the case of a particu- 
lar church. Should it lose its session, it 
cannot be held dissolved and reduced to its 
original elements. It isstill enrolled; it is 
still a church. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PITTSBURG. 


Messrs. Editors—The new edifice erected 
by the Second Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was opened for pub- 
lic worship on Sabbath the 24th of June. 
An appropriate sermon was preached in the 
morning by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard, on the words, ‘‘ Ye shall reverence my 
sanctuary.” Deut. xiz. 30. In the after- 
noon the pulpit was occupied by Dr. Swift, 
the venerable pastor of the First Church in 
Allegheny City, and who had been, for a 
number of years, the efficient and beloved 
pastor of this church. The house was 
filled, as it had been in the morning, with 
a most attentive audience. The preacher 
was evidently interested, and it was a mat- 
ter of great gratification to his numerous 
friends in this congregation, to see with 
what earnestness, clearness, and tenderness 
this aged servant of God, the pastor of 
their earlier years, is still able to deliver 
Some passages 
of his discourse, when alluding to events 
in the history of the church during the 
time of his own connection with it, were 
deeply interesting, and brought tears to 
many a listener’s eye. It has seldom been 
our privilege to witness such a scene, and 
we presume it will be a long time before:we 
see another equally interesting. The eve- 
ning service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Paxton, pastor of the First Church of Pitts- 


' burg. Long before the appointed hour, the 


house was filled to the utmost, and mapy 
were obliged to turn away for the want of 
room. ‘There could not have been less than 
from sixteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
people present. Mr. Paxton’s text was the 
twenty-fifth verse of Psalm exviii—<O 
Lord, I beseech thee, send now prosperity” 
—and seldom, we apprehend, has any con- 
gregation had the privilege of listening to 
a more appropriate and eloquent discourse. 
The immense audience gave the closest 
attention, for the greater part of an hour, 
to the forcible and graceful preacher, and 
every one seemed to regret the termination 
of his admirable sermon. 

This large and elegant structure is loca- 
ted in the very heart of, and on the plea- 
santest street in the city of Pittsburg. 
The. lot on which it stands has a front on 
Penn street of one hundred and ten feet, 
and is one hundred and twenty feet deep. 
It is bounded on the east by Irwin street, 
sixty feet wide, and on the west by an alley 
twenty feet wide. There is thus afforded 
an abundance of light and a free circulation 
of air—things every where desirable, but 
especially so in Pittsburg. The corner-stone 
was laid on the 23d of August 1858, with 
appropriate ceremonies, Dr. Howard officia- 
ting, assisted by Rev. Drs. Elliott, Camp- 
bell, McKinney, Plumer, and Jacobus, and 
the Rev. Mr. Fulton. 

The building has a front on Penn street 
of seventy feet, and is one hundred and 


manners, and clearness and capacity of 


six feet deep. The basement, which is 


them for the purpose of exercising govern- | 
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wholly above ground, is fifteen feet in the 
clear, and the main story thirty-five feet. 
It bas an entrance vestibule of fifteen feet, 
with spacious stairways leading to the main 
story and galleries. The basement is so 
divided as to afford a lecture-room forty by 
sixty feet, a Sabbath-school room thirty-five 
by forty feet, an infant-school room and a 
Bible-class room, each twenty by twenty- 
seven feet. The auditorium has side gal- 
leries and a choir gallery, furnished with a 
superior organ from the manufactory of 
Jardine & Son, of New York. On the 
main floor there are one hundred and fifty 
pews, which will comfortably seat some 
eight hundred or nine hundred persons; 


and in the side galleries forty-eight pews, . 


which will accommodate three hundred 
more. The style of architecture is known 
as modernized Italian. The building has 
two towers in front—one surmounted by a 
belfry, and having a height of one hundred 
feet; the other by a spire having a height 
of one hundred and sixty-five feet. The 
front of the basement is of cut stone, as are 
also the corners of the building; the re- 
mainder of the front and sides are of brick, 
plastered with Roman cement, coloured to 
imitate stone, and tastefully ornamented. 
The ceiling of the auditorium is cove form, 
and painted in fresco. The pulpit is placed 
in a recessed archway, which is richly orna- 
mented with wainscotting and fresco. The 
wood work is grained in imitation of walnut, 
and the light is admitted through richly- 
stained glass. At night the auditorium is 
brilliantly lighted by four English ‘sun- 
lights,” each containing twenty-seven burn- 
ers, which diffuse a soft, clear light, which 
penetrates every part of the room. These 
lights are so arranged as to serve the pur- 
pose of ventilation as well as illumination. 
The ceiling is cut away three feet in cir- 
cumference around each light, and pipes 
leading to the p of the roof carry off 
the smoke, heat, and‘unconsumed gas, and, 
of course, keep up a constant current of 
air. These arrangements, together with 
some others, render this as beautifully 
lighted and as well ventilated a public 
building as there is in the country; and 
altogether, we presume there are, west of 
the mountains, few more convenient, com- 
modious, and elegant church buildings. 
The entire expense of this improvement 
is something over fifty thousand dollars— 
the greater part of which has already been 
paid, and arrangements are being made to 
meet the balance without delay. * 


Remarkable Career of a Clergy man. 


The Newcastle (England) Chronicle traces 
the formidable career of the Rev. Blythe 
Hurst, incumbent of Collierly, near Lan- 
chester. This clergyman was born at Win- 
laton, in 1804, his father being a smith. 
At seven years of age he was taken from 
school, and was sent to make. small nails at 
the smith’s shop. To the age of fifteen he 
attended a Sabbath-school, and in the mean- 
time commenced to learn the business of a 
patten-riog maker. About the time he 
was fifteen Mr. Hurst was led to think 
seriously about religion, and joined a Dis- 
senting body. He became a local preacher, 
and devoted all his leisure to mental im- 
provement. He married early and had to 
provide for a family; but contrived to pur- 
chase the necessary books to gain a know- 
ledge of the French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic languages. While at 
work he used to write upon his ‘flame 
stone’’ (the stone suspended before asmith’s 
fire to protect the eyes of the workman) 
the conjugations of the eg in whatever 
language he was studying, and in the 
evenings he wrote his exercises and trans- 
lated them. In the beginning of 1840 
Mr. Hurst, being then an effective local 
preacher among the New Connection Me- 
thodists, replied in a pamphlet to some 
lectures delivered by one of the disciples 
of Mr. Robert Owen; and this work was 
brought under the notice of Dr. Maltby, 
the then Bishop of Durham, who at once 
wrote that, ‘‘although it might be written 
by a common man, it was the production 
of no common mind.” The Bishop inter- 
ested himself in the case, advised Mr. Hurst 
as to his course of reading, and supplied 
the means of following out this recommen- 
dation. A feud in the New Connection 
church at Winlaton had induced Mr. Hurst 
and others to leave, and to become mem- 
bers of the Church of England; and in 
1841 the “learned blacksmith’ was or- 
dained to the curacy of Garrigill, near 
Alston. He was subsequently appointed 
to the living at Sealey, near Hexham; and 
since then to that of Collierly, near an- 
chester, which he now holds. Mr. Hurst’s 
preaching is said to be of a very high or- 
der, and, in a course of lectures which he 
has delivered in Newcastle, he displayed 
great information upon the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions and on Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


Who are the Great Preachers ? 


The great preachers of the world have 
been those who were in direct sympathy 
with human life, and who had an end to 
gain with the men before them. But with 
culture and scholastic habits, men have in- 
terpreted the word of God, “ Follow me, 
and I will make youa preacher of sermons.”’ 
The end of preaching is not a good sermon, 
but a holy heart. Fine sermons have nearly 
ruined good preaching. If ministers cared 
more for their people and less for their 
own sermons, they would be more useful. 
Preaching has almost ceased to be a living 
business between a man’s heart and the 
wants of his congregation. Learning, rhe- 
toric, eloquence, are good as collateral influ- 
ences, but no man will win souls who does 
not feel the throbbing pulse of his whole 
congregation; who does not know their 
wants; who does not study their lives; 
who does not understand how to take the 
primary truths of Christianity, and apply 
them to the consciences of men in their 
daily business life. Such preachers, and 
only such, will be certainly efficacious; and 
such preaching is necessary to the filling of 
the churches. Were such preaching uni- 
versal in our time, not only would our 
churches be filled to overflowing, but thou- 
sands have to be built. For you may de- 
pend upon it, there is never a man who 
preaches intelligent truth, and preaches it 
with a living sympathy for men, that people 
do.not flock to hear him. 


PRIESTS IN NAPLES. 


To give you some idea of the number of 
priests that infest the streets of Naples, I 
last evening counted out of my window, 
which commands a space of about 150 yards 
of a street which is not a great thorough- 
fare, no less than sixteen at one time.— 
Letter from Naples. 


MOORISH FANATICISM. 


The Cadiz papers contain a long account 
of the deeds of Mohammed Ben-Nadle- 
Mula, a young Moor, who had professed a 
desire to embrace Christianity, and was re- 
ceiving religious instruction in the ‘ Hospi- 
cio Provincial’ of Cadiz. Remorse for the 
desertion of the religion of the Prophet ap- 
pears to have seized on the young neophyte, 
and he determined to win his way into 
_ Paradise, and to expiate his error, by passing 

from this life into the next engaged in the 
holy task of destroying Christians. Fortu- 
nately his means of inflicting destruction 
were not equal to his will. A small pen- 
knife was the weapon he employed; with 
this, when the other inmates of the Hospi- 
cio were in their beds, he ran about, stab- 
bing and cutting on all sides. The alarm 
and confusion may be imagined. Succour 
from outside — arrived, and a general 
attack with bladgeons, sabres, &c., was made 
upon Mohammed, who crouched in a corner, 
whence he sprung like a tiger upon his foes, 
dealt terrible blows, and succeeded, before 
he was overpowered, in wounding twenty- 
one inmates of the Hospicio and three 
watchmen. Mohammed himself died in a 
few hours after the combat of the injuries 
he had received. 


—Intrigues of the Priests in Sardinia. 


I have already had occasion more than 
once to mention the intrigues and the inso- 
lence of the clerical faction. A fresh scan- 
dal has just occurred, and this time the 
author of it is a priest who ought to have 
kept himself especially clear of such mat- 
ters. Abbate Gazelli, the royal almoner, 
who has received many favours from the 
King, and been honoured with his confi- 
dence, has been recently intriguing with 
the Roman Court, which has lured him by 
promises of ecclesiastical promotion, and to 
which he has forwarded the sum of two 
thousand francs as a contribution to the so- 
called Peter’s pence. As soon as the King 
became aware of this, he acted with his 
usual good-natured toleration, merely telling 
Gazelli that, as this contribution might be 
iaterpreted as an act of hostility to the gov- 
ernment, he ought to declare that he in- 
tended it for purely religious purposes, and 
not for any object at variance with the sta- 
bility of the kingdom. Gazelli refused to 
make this declaration. The King then 
called upon him to resign his office of royal 
almoner. 
upon his Majesty, losing patience, dismissed 
him. The intriguing priest had hoped that 
matters would not be carried to such an 
extremity, but finding them desperate, he 
implored the good offices of the Princess 
Clothilde, who wrote from Paris to her au- 
gust father on behalf of Gazelli, who had 
been her confessor. The King, however, 
refused to yield, as well he might. In an- 
other age, or at any other court, such an 
insolent priest would have been imprisoned, 
or perhaps sent to the galleys. At Naples, 
if a priest were to subscribe to the Gari- 
baldi rifle fund, he would most assuredly be 
put to death.— Corr. Lond. Daily News. 


REVIVAL INCIDENTS IN WALES. 


The Rev. Griffiths Davies of Aberyst- 
with, relates the following among other 
facts:—At a prayer-meeting held in the 
Sunday-school room, Skinner street, in this 
town, a man ehgaged in prayer, who had 
been, previous to his conversion, one of the 
most notoriously-wicked characters in the 
town. The entire congregation was moved 
by this prayer, and the feelings of all were 
greatly excited. Suddenly, a man was 
heard exclaiming, ‘‘What is the matter 
with me?” and in an instant he fell to the 
ground. It seemed as if he had been pros- 
trated by a sun-stroke. The fall of the 
persecutor of Tarsus could scarcely have 
been more sudden. This man was a most 
abandoned, openly-profane sinner, a drunk- 
ard, swearer, and cruel husband. He was 
also an infidel in opinion as well as in 
practice. He was, nevertheless, an intel- 
ligent man, beyond most of his own class. 
It is to be remarked that he had been for 
years the chief companion of the man who 
had engaged in prayer at this meeting. 
Behold, then, the blasphemer, the sceptic, 
the drunkard, convinced of his sins while 
listening to the prayer of his former com- 
panion in wickedness! He has been ever 
since another man, and [ believe I may say 
a new man. He is the reverse of every 
thing he was before. For some weeks he 
appeared as if he would lose his reason in 
consequence of the strength of his convic- 
tions, but at length he found salvation in 
Christ, whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 

The following facts are from the pen of 
the Rev. Thomas Rees of Beaufort: —The 
Congregational and Calvinistic Methodist 
churches at Ebbwvale, in this county, are 
blessed with a large measure of divine influ- 
ence. At a prayer-meeting in the Inde- 
pendent Chapel on Monday evening, the 
attendance being unusually large, a person 
who had been a member of the church for 
nearly twenty years was requested to en- 
gage in prayer. Having uttered a few 
sentences, he began to pray for the conver- 
sion of his aged father in a most pathetic 
manner. His feelings soon overpowered 
him, and in an instant the whole congrega- 
tion were so affected that they sobbed 
aloud. When the excitement had in some 
measure subsided, the minister requested 
those of the hearers who had a desire to 
join the church to remain behind. Thir- 
teen did so, and amongst them was the 
father of this man. The grey-headed sin- 
ner came weeping to the communion-table 
to be spoken to. 

Two men were lately returning home 
from a beer-shop at a very late hour. One 
of them said to the other, “‘When I get 
into the house to-night, my wife will sculd 
me dreadfully.”” ‘QO,’ said his companion, 
‘‘T shall have something ten times more 
intolerable than scolding. My wife is al- 
ways quiet, but she weeps, and speaks to 
me about my soul; and her words are like 
burning fire in my conscience.” Having 
reached his house, his wife, as he expected, 
met him at the door weeping. He retired 
to his bed immediately, and slept; but his 
pious wife could not sleep. She wrestled 
with her God for hours on his behalf. 
About three o’clock in the morning he 
awoke, and saw her standing at the bed- 
side, and wetting his face and pillow with 
her warm tears. ‘ Margaret,” said he, 
‘‘what is the matter with you?’ She 
replied, ‘The thought that my dear hus- 
band is an enemy to my beloved Saviour, 
and that he is likely to have his eternal 
portion with damned spirits, almost breaks 
my heart.” This was too much for him; 
he rose and knelt by his wife, and prayed 
for mercy. They are now a happy couple, 


for ever in heaven. 

At a village in North Wales there was a 
young man, who, though young, had be- 
come so hardened as to laugh at the tears 
and prayers of his pious mother. One 
evening, in the first week of last month, he 
stood outside the windows of the village cha- 
pel to mock the good people who were hold- 
ing @ prayer-meeting there. An elderly 


woman seeing him, rebuked him; but his 
| insolent reply was, “‘Go you and serve your 


This also he refused to do, where-- 


rejoicing in the hope of dwelling together | 


Master, and let me alone to serve mine.” 
A few minutes after he was found lying on 
the road, with his face to the ground. A 
person happening to pass raised him up, 
and having recognized him, inquired what 
ailed him. ‘I do not know,” said he, 
‘unless God is about to kill me; I am very 
ill.’ His sickness, however, was ‘not 
unto death,” but for the glory of God. Ie 
was taken home and laid on the bed. For 


some days he suffered the most: dreadful 


mental agony, but at length found peace in 
believing; and this mocker is now one of 
the most earnest men of prayer-in the vil- 
lage.— Scottish Guardian. ‘3 


DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


When God’s chosen people passed from 

Egypt to Canaan, they endured many pri- 
vations. In recounting God’s dealings 
with them, Moses gives a reason for this. 
He says, God has thus led you, ‘‘to try you 
and prove you.” In accordance with this 
design, they were called to witness the 
marked displeasure of God against sin, and 
his love of holiness. Heavy judgments 
were sent upon the Egyptians, while they 
escaped. Kach judgment made a dividing 
line between the friends, and enemies of 
God. 
Their deliverance was to-¥e celebrated in 
future by a standing festival. But why 
was this long journey to the promised 
land? Why do they spend forty years in 
travelling a distance that could be per- 
formed in forty days? This also was to try 
them. They witnessed a display of the 
“ Divine Majesty” amid “the thunders of 
Sinai.” They were in the wilderness. 
Can they trust the power and goodness of 
God’ who has thus far sustained them? 
He does more than they expect. The hea- 
vens rain down manna, and the rock pours 
out waters. ‘The pillar of cloud by day, 
and of fire by night” indicate the special 
presence of God for their protection. Every 
event was designed to develope and test 
their faith in God. Thus it is now. Ilas 
God given the Christian grace; he will try 
that grace. As silver is tried, until the re- 
finer can see his own image reflected, so 
the Christian is sometimes tried in the fur- 
Hace of affliction, until Christ can see the 
impress of his character reflected from a 
soul, once in darkness, but now in the light. 
The events of each day, whether prosperous 
or adverse, are so directed by God, that 
they will try the faith and test the character 
of the Christian.—J?el. Herald. 


PREACHING IN JAPAN. 


The Rev. 8S. R. Brown, missionary to 
Japan, writes to the Christian Intelliyencer. 
We make an extract. 


Through the kind arrangement of our 
Minister resident at this court, Townsend 
Harris, Esq., I have been permitted to visit 
Jeddo before 1862, the time set in the 
treaty for making it an open port. I have 
now been here almost a week, having come 
up on horseback from Kanagawa, in com- 
pany with the American consul, EK. M. Dorr, 
Esq., and a young gentleman who has for 
some time assisted him in his office. I be- 
lieve it is not customary for American lega- 
tions to be furnished with chaplains, but Mr. 
Harris, of his own accord, gave me the 
nominal position of his chaplain, which I 
accepted as a favour, more to myself than 
any one else, though, as you will see in the 
sequel, I have not come here without per- 
forming the duties of the office conferred 
upon me. 

Yesterday (March 11th) I preached the 
first Protestant sermon ever delivered in this 
city, using on the occasion the first English 
Bible ever brought here, (brought by Mr. 
Harris, November 30, 1857,) and, by an 
unpremeditated coincidence, taking for my 
text the first verse of Holy Writ. In the 
Bible referred to, Mr. Harris has recorded 
the places to which he has carried this copy 
of the Holy Scriptures; and I think there 
are few volumes that have travelled over so 
many seas and lands, and been carried to so 
many places of heathen and Mohammedan 
worship, and to so many of the architectural 


wonders of the world. At the close of this / 


record, he adds:—‘ Probably the first Bible 
in the English language ever brought to 
this city; God grant it may not be the last.” 

My audience yesterday consisted of the 
chiefs of the American and British Lega- 
tions, and the gentlemen of their suites, 
and the American Consul at Kanagawa— 
nine in all. I hope it will not be deemed 
vain-glorious in me to speak of this occur- 
rence. It may hereafter be an interesting 
item in the history of the mission to Japan. 
I feel that the Christian world cannot be 
too strongly impressed with the movements 
of Divine Providence in Japan during the 
last six years. The more I see of this gov- 
ernment and people, and contrast the present 
with the recent past, the more I wonder at 
the results brought about in so short a time, 
and especially by so apparently inadequate 
means. Mr. Harris often refers to this 
topic himself in our conversations, and 
attributes all to Divine power and provi- 
dence. 

On the Ist of August, 1856, he was left 
at Simoda with only his interpreter; and 
for twelve months and four days he saw not 
a single vessel of war, nor even received a 
letter from the United States. Yet, in No- 
vember of the following year he was escort- 
ed as a prince of the country from Simoda 
to Jeddo, for the express purpose of being 
near the Council of State, and negotiating 
a better treaty than that of Commodore 
Perry. Here he remained three months or 
more, in a house within an easy distance 
from the citadel and imperial palace, and 
received every attention due to a man of 
high rank; and, at the end of the period 
of his stay, had secured the draft of a treaty 
which has since opened Japan to the leading 
powers of Europe and America. 

A certain British journal has insinuated, 
most ungenerously, that Mr. Harris secured 
his object in coming here, so readily, because 
of the booming of British cannon across 
the sea from China, and the fear which the 
news of war with that empire produced in 
the minds of Japanese officials. But so 
untrue is this, that the treaty was all com- 
pleted, lacking only the insertion of the 
dates, before it was even known in Japan 
that there had been an attack made upon 
the Taku forts. So much for the awe-inspi- | 
ring guns of the Allies! But I did not 
intend to have said so much about this mat- 
er when I began. When the dispatches of 
the negotiation of the treaty of Jeddo, which 
lie in the State Department at Washington, 
are published—if ever that is done—the 
world will, I doubt not, see that one of the 
most interesting chapters of diplomatic his- 
tory, considered in all its circumstances, had 
till then remained unpublished. 

See now where we are, taking 1854 for 
our starting-point! Two ports of trade are 
occupied in this country, and Jeddo has be- 
come the residence of ministers of foreign 
countries; and, what is more marvellous 
than all, missionaries are not any longer ex- 
cluded from Japan. True, we are not able 
to preach the gospel to the Japanese, both 
because the Government would object to it, 
and especially because we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the language; and it will 
not be long, in my opinion, before the an- 


cient edict against Christianity will be re- 
voked. Already the subject has been 
brought to the attention of the Council of 
State by the American Minister. Let us 
be patient, and acquire the language, and 
in due time the “open door will be set 
before -us.””. Our Sabbath service for our 
families, and any foreigners who choose to 
attend, is continued, and has an increased 
attendance from Gohatama.~ Last Sabbath, 
both the American and British. Ministers 
were present at our service. The American 
Consul is always present, unless someth 
extraordinary him. The Japanese 
know wherefore we come together. The 
call mea preacher, or dangishia. It is well 
understood that Iam not a merchant nor a 
physician. I have been addressed by a 
Japanese as God’s preacher, he using the 
English word God in the remark. ; 


Victor Emmanuel and the Priests. 


The Tuscan correspondent of the London 
News of the Churches, alluding to Victor 
Kmmanuel’s provincial tour, says: 


He was greatly pleased with his reception 
in Tuscany, which was most hearty and 
enthusiastic. The only exception was Car- 
dinal Corsi, the Archbishop of Pisa, who 
refused to make his appearance in the 
church, or in any way to recognize him, 
and retired to the Certosa Convent, a few 
miles out of town. Some of the Pisan offi- 
cials, when the King entered the magnifi- 
cent Daomo, began to apologize for the Arch- 
bishop’s absence, but the King, with a great 
deal of humour, immediately replied, “O, 
let him go; I don't want him!” No for- | 
eigner who witnessed the receptions he met 
with wherever he went, can doubt for a 
moment that the maddest act of the Papacy 
for half a century was launching the thun- 
derbolt of excommunication at the head of — 
the King of Sardinia. The excommunica- 
ted of the Pope was the idol of the people, - 
and ‘‘the curse by book, bell, and candle” 
was as powerless as if it never had been 
uttered. An amusing scene was tosee how 
his own clergy set the Pope at defiance, and 
sang Deums and pronounced benedic- 
tions on the man whom their superior had 
laid under anathema. The poor Archbisho 
of Florence met the King in the cathedral, 
and sung the 7¢ Deum with a face pale as 
a sheet, evidently betraying a struggle be- 
tween opposite interests. The pale face of 
the prelate did not escape the King, who, 
when the Archbishop came to pay his re- 
spects at the Pitti Palace next day, in his 
own bluff, off-hand way, asked after Mon-- 
signore’s health, and congratulated him on 
looking much better than he did in the 
cathedral the day before! At a subsequent 
interview, the Archbishop was expressing 
his great distress at the danger which his 
flock ran from the activity of the Protestant 
propagandism. ‘‘Q!” said the King, “li- 
berty of worship and toleration in religion 
is granted by the Constitution (sfatuto), and 
I can’t interfere with that.” ‘It is not so 
much the liberty of conscience I fear, as 
the efforts to ruin the souls of my people 
by the propagandism of the Protestants.” 
‘So much the worse for the souls, Monsig- 
nore, if they are seduced; but it’s in the 
statuto, and [ can’t help it.” I hear that 
Rome has sent a host of her janissaries, the 
Jesuits, into this country, to tread out “the 
smoking flax,” if possible, before it bursts 
into a flame. © 


SPIRITUAL JOY. 


If we attempt to give a blind man an 
idea of the purple blush of morning, or of 
the glorious beauty of the rainbow, our at- 
tempt Will be a vain one So also if we at- 
tempt to give a deaf man an idea of the 
‘concord of swect sounds.” 

If we attempt to give to an unconverted 
man an idea of spiritual joy—of joy in God 
—the attempt will be equally vain. He can 
understand that an escape from the anger 
of God may be a subject of rejoicing. He 
can understand that the favour of God isa 
thing to be desired, on account of the pain 
it may deliver from, and the happiness it 
may occasion. But this is not to have an 
idea of joy in God—of spiritual joy. This 
must be felt in order to be understood. 

There is such a thing as joy in God— 
something distinct from the emotion awak- 
ened by a view of evils avoided and advan- 
tages secured. It is the highest joy the 
soul can experience. How seldom is it ex- 
perienced! low seldom is it sought! 

Professing Christian, do you know any 
thing of this joy? You are constrained to 
use language relating to it. Does that lan- 
guage express a reality to your mind? Do 
you not know what it is to rejoice in God? 

If you are a Christian, how unwise not 
to aim at the highest joy within your 
reach! 


THE WHITE STONE. 


“To him that overcometh will I give a white stone.” 
It is generally thought by commentators 
that this refers to an ancient judicial cus- 
tom of dropping a black stone into an urn 
when it is intended to condemn, and a white 
stone when the prisoner is to be acquitted ; 
but this is an act so distinct from that de- 
scribed, ‘I will give thee a white stone,” 
that we are disposed to agree with those 
who think it refers rather to a custom of a 
very different kind, and not unknown to 
the classical reader—according with beauti- 
ful propriety to the case before us:—In 
rimitive times, when travelling was ren- 
dered difficult from want of places of public 
entertainment, hospitality was exercised by 
private individuals to a very great extent— 
of which, indeed, we find frequent traces in 
all history, and in none more than in the 
Old Testament. Persons who partook of 
this hospitality, and those who practised it, 
frequently contracted habits of friendship 
and regard for each other; and it became a 
well-established custom among the Greeks 
and Romans to provide their guests with 
some particular mark, which was handed 
down from father to son, and insured hospi- 
tality and kind treatment wherever it was 
presented. This mark was usually a small 
stone, or pebble, cut in half, and upon the 
halves of which the host and the guest mu- 
tually inscribed their names, and then in- 
terchanged them with each other. The 
production of this ¢essera was quite suff- 
cient to insure friendship for themselves or 
descendants, whenever they travel again in 
the same direction; while it is evident that 
these stones required to be privately kept 
and the names written upon them carefully 
concealed, lest others should obtain the 
privileges instead of the persons for whom 

they were intended. 
How natural, then, the allusion to this 
custom in the words of the text, “I will 
give him to eat of the hidden manna!” 
and having done, having made himself par- 
taker of my hospitality, having recognized 
him as my guest, my friend, “I will pre- 
sent him with the white stone, and in the 


stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth, saving he who receiveth it.” cs 
will give him a pledge of my friendship, 
sacred and inviolable, known only to him- 
sclf.— Rev. HH. Blunt. 
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SATURDAY, July 14, 1860. 


Cartpren’s Cuurcn.—If our Sabbath- 
school teachers and children will turn to 
another column they will sce a novel and 
yet highly pleasing proposition, made by 
the Secretary of the Board of Church 
Extension, that the children of the Pres- 
byterian churches should unite their con- 
tributions, and build a church for the con- 
verted French Canadians at St. Anne. 
First let all the children read this appeal, 


- and then let them resolve that the « Chil- 


dren’s Church’”’ shall be built. It can be 
done if they wil] all unite; and what a 
charming-énterprise it would be! Could 
thejr-Gifts be better applied? Could their 


afoney be invested in a more praiseworthy 


object? To know that this substantial 
church was actually built, and the hun- 
dreds of the poor French, who were lately 
benighted Roman Catholics, were actually 
worshipping in it, would afford the little. 
builders unspeakable pleasure. Will not 
Sabbath-school teachers every where put 
the scheme into immediate operation? We 
hope so. 


A PArTING.—It is known to 
most of our readers that the Rev. Profes- 
sor William C. Cattell has accepted a call 
to become pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Harrisburg, Pa., and accordingly has 
resigned the chair of Languages in Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, which 
he has long acceptably and efficiently filled. 
His official intercourse with the students 
terminated a few days ago, with an incident 
which shows the high esteem and affection 
with which they regarded him. At the 
last recitation one of the students, ina neat 
speech on behalf of the class, presented 
him with a copy of Shakspeare, in five 
royal volumes, octavo, most richly and 
elegantly bound. no inscription in gilt 
letters on the covers gives a permanent 
record of the estimation of the Professor’s 
labours on the part of the class, and their 
regret at his departure. The Professor, 
though taken entirely by surprise, replied 
in a very neat and happy address, fraught 
with happy classical allusions, which he 
has ever ready at hand. . 


DEATH OF AN EpitTor.—It is our pain- 
ful duty to announce the death, at the age 
of forty-five years, of the Rev. Daniel C. 
Houghton, D.D., one of the editors of 
the American Presbyterian, (New-school) 
published in Philadelphia. He died at 
his residence, in West Philadelphia, on 
Sabbath afternoon, July 8th, quite unex- 
pectedly, although he had been confined 
to his room for some weeks, by a painful 
disease. Dr. Houghton was formerly the 
editor of the Genesee Evangelist, published 
at Rochester, New York, until its union 
with the American Presbyterian, when he 
became associate editor of the latter paper. 
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EFFECTS OF THE REVOLT In InprIA.— 
Late accounts from India inform us that 
the British Government is giving up its 
temporizing policy in respect to the Hin- 
doo religion. Recent decisions of Lord 
Elphinstone have the effect of abolishing 
caste distinctions in the case of converts 
to Christianity, and the prompt action of 
the government in repressing religious 
persecution by the natives, it is said, will 
give security to the Christians, and help 
forward the work of conversion. 

The missionary intelligence is cheering. 
The mission-station of the Church of Scot- 
land at Sealrote, broken up during the 
mutiny, has been re-established. There is 
an extraordinary religious interest at Del- 
hi. The missionaries are daily occupied 
in preaching to large audiences, and the 
number of those who are seeking baptism 
is expressed by thousands. Several con- 
verts have been baptized in Bombay; and 
the mission of our own Board at Futteb- 
gurh has baptized five converts, one of 
whom is a Brahmin. We doubt not that 
India is now in a better eondition to re- 


ceive the gospel than ever before. 


AFFairs IN LEBANON.—A correspond- 
ent of the Boston Traveller, writing from 
Beirut, Syria, on the Gih of June, gives 
an alarming account of affairs in that un- 
happy country, which we transfer to our 
columns. We publish it as a matter of 
interest in itself, and as pointing signifi- 
cantly towards the probable solution of the 
great Eastern question. The outbreak has 
assumed proportions to make it more than 
a mere ‘bloody feud” between Druses and 
Maronites. Moslem fanaticism has shown 
its inextinguishable hatred of Christianity, 
and the Turkish government, whatever 
good will it may possess towards Christian- 


ity, has shown its inherent weakness in 


not being able to control its own subjects. 
The scenes at Sidon are dreadful to con- 
template, and imperatively demand the 
interference of foreign powers; and if they 
interfere, what then? In the struggle for 
supremacy in the East, who is to come out 
master of the situation? Whatever may 
be the solation of the questign, we know 
that God reigns over all, and that his king- 
dom shall come. There is no quarter of 
our globe whose passing history should so 
interest Christians as this eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean. Here, we firmly be- 
lieve God is permitting the passions of 
‘man to rage, that his own great work of 
evangelizing the world may be more speed- 
ily accomplished. 


= 


BouEM1A.—A great religious movement 
is going on in Prague and other cities of 
Bohemia. It is stated that conversions to 
the gospel have been numerous. Roman 
Catholic parish priests preach the pure 
gospel. The Bible is extensively circu- 
lated. The people demand with earnest- 
ness the celebration of worship in the vul- 
gar tongue. All events seem to show that 
Bohemia, that ancient focus of reform, 
where four centuries of persecution have 
rot been sufficient to put out the light of 
the gospel, is about to make a new advance 
in Christian faith. | 


A SAD DUTY. 


E see mention made in the daily news. 
papers that the inhabitants of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, are holding meetings ‘calmly 
and earnestly to consider the necessity of do- 
ing something to reform and stop the down- 
ward moral tendency of the youth.” 

The people of Indianapolis may be singu- 
lar in initiating measures for so laudable a 
purpose, but [udianapolis itself is not singu- 
lar in needing them. The condition of the 
youth in our cities is too well known; avd 


our towns, and even villages, are contribu- 


ting their full quota of depraved youth, who 
soon become wholly abandoned. If any 
doubt, let them deliberately calculate the 


| number of young persons in their vicinity 


who are pursuing the dowoward course to 
perdition; or who, in the last five or ten 
years, have sunk into dishonoured graves, 
and they will be startled by the results. 
We can number euch by scores, who have 
not lived out half their days, but have 
dropped aside to perish, the victims of their 
own vices—confirmed sots, or worn-out 
debauchees. To the lover of his race, no 
spectacle is more melancholy than the one 
thus presented. An early death, however, 
is not always the fate of the vicious. Many 
live, and even live long to carry out their 
vicious propensities into a prolonged prac- 
tice, by exhibiting in a thousand forms their 
utter want of principle. The fraudulent, 
the profane, the inhuman, the disturbers 
of their neighbourhoods, the wicked cor- 
ruptors of others, began their iniquitous 
career in youth. The boy, in most cases, 
has been the type of the man. It is thus 
that vice is perpetuated, and that each suc- 
ceeding generation becomes more degener- 
ate. 

The facts in the case are too obvious to 
need proof; the question is, what remedy can 
besuggested? True religion is the only radi- 
eal cure, for he that learns to fear and love 
God, learns at the same time to fear sinning. 
Could whole communities be imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, there would be no need 
of reformatory measures. We nowhere see, 
however, such communities. The very best 
have their plague-spots. Many heads of 
families have no sense of religious obliga- 
tion, and, as a natural consequence, their 
children are not guarded against the numer- 
ous and insidious temptations by which they 
are first led away. [ven among professing 
Christians, there is a fatal laxity of disci- 
pline in their families; and their children, 
observing and taking advantage of this, 
soon get beyond parental control. The 
first and the best measure to secure youth, 
is to begin with them in the family. Home 
must be made pleasant to them; their pa- 
rents must make companions of them, and 
secure their confidence; their faults must 
be kindly but firmly corrected; they must 
be kept as much as possible under the pa- 
rents’ eyes; they must not be allowed to 
form improper associations, and at night 
especially, their parents should know where 
they are. These are difficult duties, but 
they are, nevertheless, duties of vast im- 
portance. To fulfil them, parents must 
williogly encounter much solicitude and 
pains-taking. The safety of the temporal 
and eternal interests of their children re- 
quire the sacrifice; for why should they 
become parents at all unless they intend to 
be faithful to the duties of the relation? 
Surely if they realized that the Supreme 
Judge will require the blood of their chil- 
dren at their hands, they would be more 
solicitous, more watchful and_laborivus. 
We have often shuddered, in meeting par- 
ties of boys in the streets at night, pro- 
faning God’s name, delighting in reckless 
conduct, and inciting each other to mischief 
and crime, at the fearful responsibility which 
rests upon their parents at home. 

It may be said, young persons will not 
be restrained; but, we ask, is the trial 
fairly and systematically made? Mere se- 
verity will not answer. Jhey must be 
ruled by love, and by a uniformity of treat- 
ment; and this must be done before their 
own evil nature has time to confirm itself 
into habit. We have known parents suc- 
ceed to a charm by ingratiating themselves 
with their children, securing their entire 
confidence, and improving their opportuni- 
ties to infuse into their minds and hearts 
the best and holiest principles. It is much 
easier, dificult as it may be, to preserve 
children above the necessity of reform, 
than to reform them when once gone astray ; 
to keep them from vice, than to redeem 
them when under its despotic sway. We 
say then, again, if we wish to preserve our 
youth, we must begin in the family. 

If there were more public virtue, we 
should hopefully rely also on such moral 
réform measures as wight be adopted by 
every community. There have been so 
many grievous failures in securing the exe- 
cution of such measures in our large cities, 
that we almost contemplate the possibility 
with despair. In our towns and smaller 
cities, where every thing is more immedi- 
ately under the eye of the citizens, there 
should be resolute and persevering efforts 
to prevent the increase of taverns, and to 
prevent those which may be necessary for 
the entertainment of travellers from becom- 
ing lounging and drinking places for the 
youth. It is to the freedom of access to 
these, and the unprincipled distribution by 
them of intoxicating liquors, that many 
a young man is to attribute his ruin. So 
should gambling saloons, dancing houses, 
and houses of ill fame be suppressed. The 
path to hell lies through these. ven 
men not religious should, from a regard to 
the welfare of their children, unite in such 
measures of reform. It is an urgent ne- 
cessity which should awaken our citizens 
to this subject. May the people of Indian- 
apolis persist until they succeed, and are 
able to incite others by the success of their 
exertions. 


GREEK and ARMENIAN CHURCHES. 


N the whole Turkish Ewpire there are 
nearly, if not quite twenty millions of 
nominal Christians. It is among these 
especially that the efforts of American mis- 
sionaries have been put forth. Long expe- 
rience among the Mohammedans has proved 
that their prejudices against Christianity 
are too strong to give much hope of suc- 
cess among them, although the prospects 
have recently become much brighter than 
formerly. A wider and more encouraging 
field is therefore found among the Christian 
population, and here faithful labour has 
met with a success truly wonderful. <A 
correspondent of the New York World thus 
speaks of the contrast between the past and 
the present. 

“It should be noted that a great change 
is going on now in the Greek avd Armen- 
ian Churches in Turkey. The Bible was 
almost absolutely uuknown in the empire 
when the American missionaries came here 
thirty years ago. There were no schools. 
The grossest superstition reigned every 
where. Every man’s life and property was 
at the mercy of the priesthood. Now all 
has changed. Almost every Greek and 
Armenian knows more or less of the Bible. 
Good schools abound. Pictures have almost 
disappeared from the Armenian churches. 
A thousand superstitions have become ob- 
solete. The power of priestcraft is fadiug 
away—the lay element of these churches is 


 tising up and forciug the clerical aside. 


| 


_Jews—its destroyer. 


Both the Greek and Armenian patriarchs in 
Conspa have just resigned under a pressure 
of this kind, to make way for more liberal 
mea. In short, a reformation is going on 
in both these Churches—a reformation 
which was incontrovertibly awakened and is 
now pressed on by the example and teach- 
ing of the American missionaries. Should 
this go on, and become more spiritual, we 
may hope for better days in Turkey. But 
it is the Spirit of God, and not Russian 
diplomacy, which is to regenerate this em- 
pire.”’ 


GLOOMY PREDICTIONS. 


HE Banner of the Cross is’ one of the 
organs of the High-church party in 

the Episcopal Church. 
know that it does not represent the whole 


of that Church, for it would be a sorry 


thing to see many indalging in the bigotry 
and exclusiveness of the select class that 
believe in the gospel of the Bunner. Other 
Episcopal papers are quite as active in 
combatting the peculiar views of this organ 
of «‘exclusion,”’ as those can be who do not 
believe in Episcopacy at all. 

We do not wish, therefore, to meddle in 
the strife, but only to present to our read- 
ers, as a curious item of intelligence, the 
estimate which the Banner puts upon all 
religion that is not of its own peculiar 
stripe. In an article maintaining the ex- 
clusive validity of Episcopal ordination, it 
thus discourses upon ‘‘schism,” starting, of 
course, with the doctrine of “apostolic suc- 
cession.” 

“This Church of the living God, which 
has rode out the storms and rage of wicked 
men for cighteen hundred years, would 
come to an end, if all her members held 
that the apostolic succession is not both 
divine and exclusive. Satan never invent- 
ed a more subtle plan to overthrow the 
Church of God. The very exclusiveness of 
the doctrine is its highest resemblance to 
God, and the strongest proof of its divine 
origin. All the corruptions of the Chris- 
tian sects have come from the rejection of 
this doctrine; and they are as many and as 
great as they are in the Roman Church, 
and they are the more dangerous, as all 
parties are agreed that the Roman Church 
alone is anti-Christ. The sects deny the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost, and these as effectually 
destroy the Holy Trinity as the denials of 
the Father or the Son. It makes them 
thoroughly anti-Christ. Christendom is not 
only divided by the sects, into great divi- 
sions opposed to each other in fundamental 
doctrines, which create animosities, but it 
is as a whole anti-Christian. None of the 
sects keep holy the anniversary of the day 
when the Son of God was crucified; even 
the teachers do not know when the anni- 
versaries of the Resurrection and Ascension 
come and go. All the sects reject the 
Creed; all refuse to bow when they hear 
the precious name of Jesus uttered in it, to 
which the Holy Ghost says, ‘Every knee 
shall bow.’ And what is this but anti- 
Christ?—but saying we will not have this 
man to reign over us? Schism is to the 
Christian Church what idolatry was to the 
It is gradually doing 
as idolatry did there; gradually undermin- 
ing the knowledge of the true God. It is 
blotting out the memory of Christianity 
from our world—and it has made fearful 
progress. Christ is wounded in the house 
of his friends; and the Psalmist foretold 
three thousand years ago, that these wounds 
would be the hardest he ever would have 
to endure. Let the sects go on dividing a 
few years more, making new ministers and 
doctrines, confounding truth and error, and 
they will bring about a reign of atheism. 
It has already begun jn Germany; and if it 
continues unchecked} there will not be left 
a vestige of the knowledge of the true God 

“They (the sects) are the Gog and Ma- 
gor of the Bible. Gog means to cover, and 
schism has covered the truth and true God 
like a cloud of locusts. Magog is the dis- 
solved. And truth has wasted before their 
power little by little, until the unity of the 
essence, and the nature of the personality 
of the true God no longer exists among 
them.” 

There is a good deal more in the same 
strain, but this will do. The predictions 
are gloomy enough, but the ‘sects’ will 
probably survive them, and prove the Ban- 
ner to be a false prophet. The language 
quoted, however, is valuable as an index 
of the Romeward progress of that little 
household, sitting apart by itself, and in- 
dulging complacently-in the dream of an 
exclusive claim to the kingdom of heaven. 


OPPOSITION TO REVIVALS. 


Person of the name of McBeth, who 

had made himself conspicuous during 

the revival year in Ireland, recently com- 
mitted suicide, and this act is attributed, 
by certain journals, to the maddening influ- 
ence of revival excitement. The case was 
first paraded in a Unitarian newspaper, 
and from it copied into the Zimes, and 
other London journals. It was determined 
to make a good story of it, and hence the 
crazy acts of this unfortunate man were 
recited and represented to be encouraged 


and countenanced by the friends of the 


revival, until his excitement led him to 
commit self-murder. The truth of the 
story is, that McBeth was an insane man 
before the revival commenced, and his con- 
finement in an asylum would have been 
effected, but for some acknowledged defect 
in the law of the country regarding insan- 
ity. A man ino his state of mind would 
naturally engage in extravagances during 
the unusual awakening of the public mind. 
He harangued in the streets, and had a 
slip of paper with the word ‘accepted’ 
written on it, which he professed he had 
received as a special message from God. 
The conclusion is, of course, that he was 
made’ mad by the revival. A highly re- 
spectable physician of Coleraine, where the 
events occurred, has, through. the public 
press, given the true and well-known ex- 
planation of the facts. Referring to the 
strange conduct of McBeth, Dr. Carson 
says: 

“As I have not the Whig before me at 
present, I shall take the article as it ap- 
peared in the London Medical Gazette tor 
the 2d of June, 1860. It says, ‘McBeth 
was paraded through the country as an ob- 
ject of the special favour of the Almighty.’ 
This is entirely without foundation. It goes 
on to say, ‘Ile was encouraged to preach 
in the streets.’ No statement could be far- 
ther from the fact. On the contrary, it 
was often a matter of great distress to hear 
a madman addressing the mob in the wildest 
manner imaginable ; and I defy all contradic- 
tion in saying that he never was encouraged 
to preach in the streets, or any where else, 
by the leaders in the revival, or by any cler- 
gyman in the town of Coleraine. I even 
went the length of warning an I[inglish 
clergyman not to mention McBcth’s name 
in his publication on the revival, as I be- 
lieved the poor man was insane. His in- 
sanity was so evident that he must long 
since have been placed in an asylum, and 
thus have had his life saved, were it not for 
the disgraceful condition of the law and 
practice regarding insanity in this country 
—a state of matters which, strange to say, 
was specially pointed out by the editor of 
this same Medical Gazette in his previous 
number, when he was not thinking of the 
revival, but only remarking on the case of 
the artillery sergeant who killed his wife 
and children. The article on McBeth pro- 


ceeds:—‘ He was in the habit of going 
aboyt exhibiting a slip of paper, on which 


We are glad to | most, declare that McBeth was insane at 
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the word ‘accepted’ was printed, alleging | 
that it was a special message from God to 
him, as he had found it attached to his 
coat. 

‘“‘ Now, I ask, could there be any more 
certain evidence than this of the man’s in- 
sanity? Can any of your readers be silly 
enough to believe we would call upon such 
a man to preach in the streets of Coleraine? 
Verily, the gullibility of the editors of the 
London Times and the London Medical 
Gazette must be something more than ex- 
traordinary when they could publish a state- 
ment charging us with such a thing! Sure- 
ly, the conduct of these editors proves there 
is no end to human credulity! ‘Now, we 
are informed,’ says the article about McBeth, 
‘after he has destroyed himself, some of 
those who flattered and encouraged him 


this part of his career; but no opinion of 
the kind was expressed while the revival 
fever was raging.’ Here, again, I must 
give the writer the flattest possible contra- 
diction. 


both before and during the time of the re- 
vival, that he was insane, and should be 
sent to a lunatic asylum rather than to goal. 
Even with my own hands I saved this man 
from committing suicide, long before the re- 
vival was ever heard of; and yet this is the 
case which is to be trumpeted over the 
world to bring the revival into disrepute! 

‘‘During the time of the revival excite- 
ment, I fully expected that, of those who 
were then prostrated, the parties who would 
afterwards turn out badly would be counted 
by hundreds. I never expected any thing 
else; but Iam happy to say it has never 
been so. They have now had a trial of one 
year—a trial which it is not easy to stand, 
with the eyes of the entire community upon 
them—and after all, in a range of ten miles 
square, I cannot make out wore than four 
who have returned to their former ways. 
This is very remarkable, as it would not 
not have been suprising if they had num- 
bered four hundred. I am not surprised 
that the people of England do not believe 
in the revival, because I did not believe in 
it myself when it was within a few miles of 
my own door. It requires to be seen. 

I am, sir, yours truly, | 

JAMES C. L. Carson, M.D. 
Coleraine, Ireland, June 15, 1860.” 


CHINESE MISSIONS. 
\ 7E apprehend serious interruptions to 
the missionary attempts in China 
for the introduction of the gospel, although 
we have faith in their ultimate success. 
The warlike alliance between England and 
France against the celestial empire has 
greatly embittered the government and 
people against Christianity, as if it were 
the source of all evil. It is not to be 
expected that pagan nations should accu. 
rately discriminate between the quiet and 
benevolent efforts of missionaries, who wish 
to teach them the way of salvation through 
Christ, and the belligerent spirit of govern- 
ments, which are nominally Christian. 
The following intelligence will explain to 
our readers the present state of things in 
China. 7 
‘‘Tt appears from correspondence respect- 
ing Christianity in China, that the present 
war with England and France has produced 
an extraordinary burst of fanatical hatred 
against the Christian religion. The anti- 
Christian party is led by the Commander- 
in-chief of the Chinese army, Sang-Ko-lin- 
Sing, who is the author or promoter of a 
remonstrance against all concessions to the 
Christian powers. In this memorial it is 
stated that ‘The Christian religion is utterly 
subversive of good morals. They make use 
of the false doctrines of Jesus to poison the 
minds of the simple, and employ Chinese 
gold and silver to corrupt the hearts of the 
intelligent; and, at this rate, in a few years 
the whole population will embrace the false 
religion of Jesus. Will not the people of 
China then become the tools of the barba- 
rians, and then where will the mischief 
end?’ 
“To guard against this result, the Chi- 
nese government has published an impcrial 


For my part, I have given it as ! 
‘my opinion over and over, and over again, 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


Good bye to Edinburgh—A Few Hours at Stir- 
ling—Its Fine Old Castle—A Rainy Evening 
— Machine Riding—T he Trossachs—A Morn- 
ing Walk—What Poetry has Done—Loch 
Katrine—Fine Day for the Lakes— Glasgow 
drinking Loch Katrine—Peninsular Crossing 
— Loch Lomond—A Glimpse at Glasgow— 
Going Towards England. . 


It was with real regret that we bade fare- 
well to the metropolis of Old Scotia. We cer- 
tainly have found as open houses and as kind 
hearts there as in any part of the world. Some 
of these newly made friends we can never for- 
get. They have been unwearied in their at- 
tentions, and after having done every thing 
that could be conceived of, seemed to be under 
the extraordinary hallucination of thinking 
they had done nothing. We certainly were 
greatly favoured in the time of our visit. The 
meetings of ecclesiastical bodies, which are an 
event of the year in Scotland, and the Lord 
Brougham literary festival, brought together 
a remarkable concourse of clerical, literary, 
and other notabilities, to whose society I may 
gratefully say, we enjoyed the entrée. One 
thing is certain, that when, on leaving this 
morning, we took the last glance at the beau- 
tiful gardens through which the railway glides, 
and when the castle heights and the Calton 
Ifill faded away, we experienced a very de- 
cided twinge about our hearts. 

It was not the most pleasant day for tourists 
when, with our backs on Edinburgh, we turned 
our faces towards Stirling and the lakes. The 
season has been backward almost beyond pre- 
cedent, and it seems to have been,thrown a 
little further back by a sharp visit which Bo- 
reas has been making within a few days. We 
had thought of going quite up into the High- 
lands, and the cordial fraternization of a coterie 
of Highland ministers, whose acquaintance I 
have made increases our inclinations that way; 
but it is so inclement to-day that we shrink 
from getting further north, especially as your 
poor correspondent has been persecuted by a 
cold ever since landing in Britain, which almost 
rendered him dumb in London, and has but 
little relaxed its grip up to this time. Two 
hours on the rails brings us to Stirling, which 
no tourist must pass by. We found it an in- 
teresting old town—its steep, narrow streets 
wearing the air, notwithstanding modern inno- 
vations, of antiquity. Asin the old town of 
Edinburgh, every thing here culminates in 
the castle. The streets perseveringly climb 
the hill that way until they land you at the 
castle gate. And a very good place it is to 
be landed. The old structure, or rather ag- 
gregation of structures, is in many respects in 
itself very curious, and has not only the fra- 
grance of a long past, but of a very rich bis- 
tory. The origin of this famous old fortress 
goes so far back as to be lost amid the dim 
mists of antiquity. Its early history is un- 
known. It frowned from its rocky height long 
befure the annals of Scotland began to be 
written. It grew in extent and importance 
with successive reigns, and “Grey Stirling, 
bulwark of the North,” was long considered 
the key to the Highlands. The castle was 
one of the four fortresses guaranteed by the 
articles of Union which annexed Scotland to 
England, to be kept permanently in repair. 
As the rock on one side terminates abruptly 
in @ precipice, it gives the castle a very bold 
and picturesque aspect. The view from it is 
extremely striking and beautiful. It looks 
down on the valley of the Forth with the re- 
markable sinuosities, or, as our Scotch guide 
termed them, the “links,” of that little stream 
as it winds until it almost doubles itself amid 
the smiling meadows and green fields. 

The weather to day has not been particularly 
favourable, the clouds threatening rain, much 
of the landscape being under a haze, and a 
keen wind sweeping over the ramparts until 
our enthusiasm is well nigh chilled out of us. 
But there is a walk around the wall, where, 
tradition says, Mary, Queen of Scots, was ac- 
customed to beguile herself during her impri- 
sonment, and which, chilly or not, we must 
take, and from which, in addition to the val- 
ley just referred to, you may see in the dis- 
tance on the one side the field of Bannockburn, 
and on the other side the mountains Benlo- 
mond, Benvenue, Benledi, and “the Grampion 
hills,” where, as all school-boys know, Nor. 
vel’s ‘‘ father fed his flock.” By the way, one 
of our ladies wished to know whether a piece 


statute, pronouncing the punishment of 


death by strangulation against all Europeans | 


who shall teach, and all Chinese who shall 


adopt the Christian religion. The following | 


is an extract from this statute: 

‘Any native of the Western Ocean 
(Europe) who shall propagate or teach the 
religion of the Lord of Heaven in the inte- 
rior of China, or who shall clandestinely 
engrave or cause to be published any books 
of religion, or who shall establish places of 
meeting therein, to propound that religion 
and delude the people; and any member of 
the Eight Banners, or any of the Chinese 
people who shall receive the doctrine from 
a native of the West, and use it to convert 
the people, or who shall privately assume 
another title or degree (v. e. the title of 
‘Holy Father’ or ‘Priest,’) to mislead the 
multitude, shall, on conviction, be sentenc- 
ed, the principals to be strangled, with 
immediate execution, and any who shall 
propagate that religion without taking a 
separate title, and the number of people 
imposed upon be not large, shall be con- 
demned to be -strangled, awaiting in prison 
the execution of the sentence. 

‘And aoy who shall have allowed them- 
selves to be converted, and shall not reform, 
shall be sent to the cities in Turkestan, and 
be given to the high and low orders of 
Begs, and those able to control them, to be 
their slaves; and the bannermen shall be 
struck off the muster roll of the banner. 

‘If any persons spread evil and corrupt 
discourses, the consequences of which are 
found dangerous, or by means of invocations 
and superstitious services shall impose upon 
the credulity of the people, they shall be 
dealt with according to law, in proportion 
to the gravity of the offence. 

“Tf any will respect and give themselves 
up to the authorities, and will openly re- 
nounce the proscribed religion, and shall in 
court tread upon the wooden cross, and 
give proofs of sincere repentance, they shall 
not suffer punishment. But if they should 
persist in their errors, and should be so 
blinded as not to awaken to the sense of 
their faults, they shall in that. case suffer 
the penalties of the law. 

“It has been strictly prohibited for na- 
tives of the West to acquire lands and pos- 
sessions in China. Therefore, those civil 
and military authorities who shall neglect 
to denounce any natives of the West who 
may be privately residing within the limits 
of their jurisdiction, and there be spreading 
their religion, shall be denounced to the 
proper board, to be dealt with accordingly. 

‘*Proclamation dated Hien-fung, 9th year, 


9th moon, 16th day, (October 11, 1859.)”’ 
For the Presbyterian. 


A CARD. 


Messrs. Editors—Your correspondent 
Alethoepes charges me with “invective 
and vituperation, and harshness io debate 
witb relation to the officers of our Buards, 
such as the political papers apply to our 
candidates for the Presidency, making 
them out the worst men in the land.” He 
also charges me with unauthorized and 
untruthful statements about the Presbytery 
of [larmony, Synod of South Carolina. 

Now, in my humble opinion, charges 


like these ought never to be anonymuus. 
All I have to reply to them at preseut, 
therefore, is, tbat if your correspondent | 
will make them over his own name, I[ will | 
notice them, if I should consider him wor- 
thy of notice, and will undertake to prove, 
not all the statements he ascribes to me, but 
all that I have made. 

Respectfully yours, Joun B. ADGER. 
New York City, June 25, 1860. 


of tough mutton we bad served up to us to- 
day was descended from that Norvel flock. 
The beds of snow glistening on the mountains 
sufficiently explained the cold breezes which 
were rendering our cloaks and shawls neces- 
sary at atime when summer clothing ought 
to have been in demand. Itis butseldom that 
snow is seen even on these frosty heights in 
the last days of May. | 

At one point of the walk around the ram- 
parts is a small square, opening in the wall, 
a few inches in dimensions, and so situated 
that one may sit on a stone bench beneath it, 
and look down into the flower-garden of old 
times. This, tradition also says, was arranged 
for Mary’s gratification, that she might sit 
there and enjoy the beautiful parterres, to 
which she was not permitted a nearer ap- 
proach. Queen Victoria made a visit here in 
1842, and they have cut the royal initials in 
the stone coping, with the date, in memory of 
the event, as also those of the Prince of Wales, 
who was here but two or three years since. 

I will not abuse the reader’s patience by 

attempting to give him a picture of this old 
irregular pile, although it contains a good deal 
to admire. Having once been a favourite resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings, they expended 
large sums upon it; and the Palace, which was 
built by James V., who also was crowned here, 
is rich in architectural decorations, some of 
which, according to the fancy of the times, are 
very grotesque. In the chapel, part of which 
is now used as an armory, are the remains of 
a pulpit from which John Knox preached be- 
fore Queen Mary. Of course, it bears the 
marks of time, and also of the knives of van- 
dal visitors. Is is without paint, except the 
brown tints laid upon it by the pencil of age. 
The boards are set perpendicularly, and the 
space within could not have left the great re- 
former much room for “ bodily exercise.” 
_ After a few hours at Stirling, we returned to 
our seats on the rails and came on to Callen- 
dar, and thence by carriage to the Trossachs’ 
Hotel, at which we were to spend the night. 
I may remark in passing, that this vehicle 
which we chartered, as well as all others of 
every class intended for the same use, goes, 
in this region under the generic term of * ma- 
chire.” ‘The Trossachs’ Hotel is a capacious 
and handsome castellated stone building, erect- 
ed within the last few years, and bearing the 
euphonious tame <Ardcheanochrochan, which 
the reader may pronounce if he can. The 
drive from Callendar had been through a pictur- 
esque region, but we were tvo chilly to enjoy 
it, and by the time we reached our hotel the 
mists and drizzle had turned into a rain which 
soon poured down in good earnest. We had 
no difficulty in securing accommodations, as we 
had entire possession of the hotel—not a sin- 
gle guest, beside ourselves, being there that 
night. It is almost too early for the current 
of travel, and the extrordinary lateness and 
coldness of this season has retarded it still 
further. The fire in the coffee-room, around 
which we gathered, looked as cheery and felt 
as grateful as if it had been mid-winter. 

Next morning, on rising somewhat earlier 
than usual, I fuund that the rain was over and 
gone, and that the sun was breaking through 
the clouds, and giving promise of a pleasant 
day for the lakes. It is but little over a mile 
through the [rossachs to Loch Katrine, and I 
undertook a private before breakfast view of 
the renowned scenery. The little lake Achray 
was greeting the morning sun with a placid 
smile, its gradually-sloping banks covered with 
the brightest green, whilst over the hills loomed 
up the sombre Benlomond. The birds were 
singing sweetly, the air was bracing, and alto- 
gether I fuund in the society of nature very 
pleasant company for my walk. Of the scen- 
ery of the Trossachs, however, even as seen 
in this morning’s solitary ramblings, I can by 
no means speak in the strongest terms. Of 
course, it is picturesque, and there are rugged 
knolls and bald rocks; but, I may safely say, 


there are hundreds of places among the moun- 
tainous parts of the United States, which for 
grand and wild scenery far surpass it. Let 
any one travel over the Erie Railroad, or the 
Williameport and Elmira, or the Chattanooga, 
and the Trossachs will seem afterwards a very 
small affair. I know at least two mountain 
passes within less than thirty miles of my own 
native town of Lexington, Virginia, that if 
there were a world’s fair fur the exhibition of 
such matters, would take the premium over 
the Trossachs any day. But the good souls 
over here have not the benefit of our stupen- 
dous American scenery, and so let us allow 
them to enjoy, to its full extent, the benefit of 
what they have. ‘Comparisons are odious.” 
We cannot travel in Scotland, or at least in 
this part of it, without having strikingly illus- 
trated the witchery and power of genius, In 
former times scarcely any stranger ever ven- 
tured into this neighbourhood, and these 
mountain glens and glassy lakes were com- 
paratively uncared fur and unknown. But 
Sir Walter Scott sung bis song of the Lady of 
the Lake, and all the world heard it, and 
since then all the world that goes a touring 
puts a visit to the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, 
and Loch Lomond, in its programme; and all 
the world, too, talks of it in eestacies, whether 
they feel so or not, simply because it would 
not do to speak otherwise when Sir Walter 
has given them that key note. It is remark- 
able, too, how the poetic creatures of the Lady 
of the Lake have become realities in the minds 
of the inhabitants of this region. They point 
out the spot where Fitz James lost his “ gal- 
lant grey,” the pebbly strand where the Lady 
of the Lake first appeared to Fitz James, and 
the various localities of Ellen’s Isle associated 
with Scott’s poem, with as matter-of-fact an 


air as if they were matters of genuine history.. 


After taking a leisurely breakfast, we set 
off on our journey, driving through the Tros- 
sachs, over the route of my morning’s walk, 
and reaching the borders of Loch Katrine 
some time before the boat was to leave. A 


rustic arbour leads down to the wharf, where 


the little black, but neat and clean, steamer 
was lying. Besides our party, there were 
perhaps not a dozen passengers, and as the 
captain had but little to occupy him, and 
knew we were American tourists, he made 
himself both agreeable and useful to us. Ife 
has the Lady of the Lake at his tongue’s end, 
and in addition to pointing out its topogra- 
phy, he repeated the stanzas appropriate to 
each spot. As it turned out, we could hardly 
have had a finsor day for this run over the 
lakes. Though still chilly, the atmosphere 
was remarkably clear for Scotland, and the 
clouds were just sufficiently abundant to give 
us that alternation of sunshine and shadow 
on the mountains which is so much to be 
admired. The mountains themselves had not 
the purple hue which they wore when I saw 
them before, as that was the season for the 
blooming of the heather; but the interming- 
ling of the bright green verdure, with the 
brown colour which the heather now wears, 
and the black rocks, set them off finely. The 
entire absence of trees gives them a very 
different appearance from our mountains; but 
the variegated carpet which covers them has 
a soft and beautiful effect, as it spreads itself 
over the undulations of knoll and glen. At 
one point on the shores of the lake is a cot- 
tage bearing the name of the Queen, from the 
fact that she took a lunch here during a visit 
a few years since, when she came here to 
honour with her presence the opening of the 
Glasgow Water Works. By the way, Glas- 
gow is now every day slaking its thirst from 
Loch Katrine, though nearly forty miles die- 
tant, the water having been. carried thither 
with great labour and expense, some thirteen 
or fourteen miles of the route requiring to be 


tunnelled through the mountains and hills. 


They are compensated, however, by good wa- 
ter, and plenty of it. ) 

On arriving at the further extremity of the 
lake, we had to charter another “machine” to 
carry us over the five-mile peninsular to Loch 


Lomond. When I was here before, donkies 


were the machines most in use, and the ride 
was usually a source of some little merri- 
ment; but the donkies have gone down under 
the onward footsteps of civilization, and a 
four-wheeled machine, skilfully contrived for 
taking money out of the tourist’s pocket and 
putting it into the proprietor’s, has been sub- 
stituted. I prefer the donkies. Just along- 
side the inn, at the point on Loch Lomond 
where we had to wait for the boat, is the 
very pretty cascade of Arkill,; which Words- 
worth has sung of in one of his most popular 
poems. With two leaps the little stream 
precipitates itself in wreaths of foam into 
the rocky bed below, and having achieved this 
beautiful feat, runs off straightway and hides 
itself for ever in the adjacent lakes. Whilst 
waiting here, we encountered a lively little 
coterie of tourists on their way in the direc- 
tion from which we had just come, and who, 
though their homes were not many hours 
hence, were now for the first time coming to 
see what some of us from a foreign land, 
three thousand miles away, had visited years 
ago. Things which were familiar to us were 
quite new to them, so that it might have 
seemed that we were the natives and denizens, 
and they the sight-seeing strangers. 

We were soon embarked on another steamer, 
making our way down Loch Lomond, the larg- 
est lake in Scotland, though only covering a 
surface of about twenty thousand acres. It 
somewhat resembles our Lake George, with 
the exception that the surrounding shores and 
mountains are not wocded. We greatly en- 
joyed this portion of our day’s tour. The lake 
is studded with islands, one of which the Duke 
of Montrose has turned into a deer-park. 
These islets, with their bright foliage in con- 
trast with the very dark water; the ever vary- 
ing glens and promuntories of the shores; and 
the mountains Ben Arthur, Ben-vairlich, and 
others of the family of Bens, still somewhat 
covered with snow, filling up the background, 
certainly made a picture much to be admired. 
We were sailing away from the Highland 
scenery into that of the lower part of the lake, 
which is comparatively flat and uninteresting ; 
but it was beautiful to look back into some of 
those reaches where the lake runs away up 
among the sombre headlands, to lose: itself 
among them. At one of the places where we 
called to take in passengers, an Edinburgh 
pastor, who had been visiting some friends 
in the neighbourhood, came on board, and 
gave us his very good company the rest of the 
way. 

Debarking at length at a place called 
Balloch, we bade good-bye to these poetic 
waters and mountains, and took our places 
in the very matter-of-fact railway-carriages for 
Glasgow. 
which we noticed during our transit over the 
rails was Dumbarton Castle, which sits on the 
summit of —or rather between the bifurcated 
summit—of a rock which springs up abruptly, 
apparently almost from the bosom of the river 
Clyde. It must have been a strong fortress in 


bygone days. 


Though intending to go on by the night 
train into England, we reached Glasgow in 
time to spend a few hours there, and to take a 
pretty thorcugh drive over the city, and it 
proved to be, though a very superficial survey, 
a source of much surprise and gratification, 
I knew that Glasgow, in late years, bad been 
growing with a rapidity perhaps unparalleled 
on this side the Atlantic, but I had no idea of 
the handsome scale on which these improve- 
ments had been made. It is a very finely 
built city, many of the streets being wide, the 
buildings chiefly of the light coloured stone 
resembling that used in Edinburgh, and in 
good architectural style, whilst there is every 
where the air of prosperity and wealth. Some 
of the churches are ver, handsome, at least as 
to their exterior, and the West End generally is 
worthy of admiration. Glasgow cannot boast 
as many of the literati or nobility as Edin- 
burgh, but it has its merchant princes—men 
who, by their own enterprise, have accumu- 
lated large fortunes, and who have provided 
themselves with elegant homes in the newer 
part of the city. The West End Park, upon 
which many of these mansions look down, is 
as beautif.l as any grounds of the sort we 
have seen in Europe. Its broken surface, 
lawns, trees, water, and graceful walks and 
drives, render it both an ornament and a 
compliment to the good taste and liberality of 


nN 


The only object of special interest | 


the city. As to public pleasure grounds, the 
European cities are far ahead of our own. 
New York, by her Central Park, bids fair to 
retrieve her character in this respect, and 
Philadelphia, when once her Fairmount Park 
is completed, will have made some progress; 
but the little pocket-handkerchief affairs, usu- 
ally termed “parks” with us, are not to be 
mentioned in comparison with these great 
plantations we see here. From something I 
incidentally heard from a Glasgow gentleman, 
it would appear that manufacturing must be 
a good business there. I had happened to 
mention that a certain large manufacturing 
firm in America had made, as I had under- 
stood, as much as $400,000 in one year. A 
few minutes afterwards I overheard him say 
to one who sat next him, that that would not 
be considered very large by some of their first 
class Glasgow manufacturers. Unless this 
good man “*‘shot out of a long gun,” Glasgow 
must be a better place than California. 

The old Cathedral here, which is of ante- 
Reformation date, and which is more per- 
fectly preserved than any other of these 
‘‘rookeries,” is well worth a visit; but of 
this, of the metropolis, and of the distin- 
guished and excellent ministers whose homes 
are here, and some uf whose names are well- 
known with us, and also of a visit to Melrose 
and Abbottsford, I have not space to speak. 
We must take our seats in the train, and 
turning our faces towards England, bid Scot- 
land adieu. May all others who visit that 
land of story and of song, and of Presby- 
terianism, and of many other good things, 
bear away from it as interesting and pleasing 
impressions as does your correspondent 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESBYTERIAN. ]} 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 5, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—Y esterday was the great 
gala day for the people of this part of Vir- 
ginia. It was the Fourth of July, and 
also commencement day at the University. 
I do not propose to give your readers an 
account of the exercises of the occasion. 
Those who desire to know what was said 
and done, and how creditably every one 
acquitted himself, can do so by reading the 
secular papers. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Christian public to an institu- 
tion which exists among the students of 
the University, and whose anniversary was 
celebrated on last Sabbath evening. I 
refer to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. During the session which has 
just closed, this Association, numbering 
175 members, and composed of young men 
from all the various evangelical denomina- 
tions, has done a good work. It is not 
difficult to perceive how great must be the 
advantages to be derived from a thorough 
organization among Christian young men 
to labour for the cause of Christ. And if 
all our colleges and universities had a 
Young Men’s Christian Association organ- 
ized among the pious youth who are as- 
sembled at them, great good would be 
accomplished. Every reason which can be 
urged in favour of the formation of such 
institutions in cities and towns can also be 
urged in favour of them in colleges and 
universities. They make the young men 
better acquainted with each other; they 
afford an opportunity to irreligious stu- 
dents, who are seriously impressed with 
divine truth, to meet with Christians of 
their own age and habits, and to unite 
with them in their devotions; they give a 
unity to efforts for the advancement of 
religion in the college, and make known 
to the young men where their labours are 
most needed in the neighbourhood. Dur- 
ing the past session, the members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
University have carried on successfully a 
weekly prayer-mecting in most of the 
boarding-houses, the average aggregate at- 
tendance being two hundred, among whom 
have been many not professors of religion; 
they have conducted Sabbath-schools and 
prayer-meetings in other places, such as 
the ragged mountain and poor-house; and 
have engaged in various other efforts for 
the advancement of the cause of Christ. 
It would require too much space in your 
paper. for me to be more particular in 
speaking of the labours of these young 
men. | 
_ The address before the Association on 
last Sabbath evening was delivered by the 
Rev. Moses B. Hogeof Richmond. His sub- 


ject was the Bible, and its superiority over 


all other: books. The speaker was happy 

in the selection of his theme, and eloquent 

in the delivery of his address. - 


Yor the Presbyterian. 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


Sr. Louis, Missouri, July 4, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—Will you add to the 
favour you have already shown to the 
work of God among the French Canadians, 
by publishing the enclosed appeal, and 
commending the object to your readers, 
and especially to the children? Personal 
visitation has convinced us that the pro- 
posed house of worship is necessary. Chap- 
els costing from $600 to $1500 are also 
needed in a number of the other French 
settlements in Illinois. In addition to 
these special calls we have now on file 
applications for fully $35,000 more than 
our means on hand. Unless, therefore, 
the children can be induced to build the 
church at St. Anne, the work. must drag 
or fail altogether. If properly cherished, 
the present movement bids fair to produce 
great results in Canada, as well as in this 
country. 

Any thing your readers may contribute 
can be sent to Archibald Gamble, Treas- 
urer, St. Louis, Missouri, orto either of 
our receiving ageuts named in the Home 
and Foreign Record. In behalf of the 
Board of Church Extension. 

H. 1. Coz, Secretary. 

THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH AT ST. ANNE. 

Dear Children—Nearly seventy miles 
south of the city of Chicago, in Kankakee 
county, Illinois, is a settlement of French 
Canadians, centering around a village called 
St. Anne. The settlement contains about 
five hundred families, most of whom, with 
their pastor, the Rev. Charles Chiniquy, 
have within the last five years thrown off 
the shackles of Romanism, and begun to 
read and love the Bible. The country in 
which they live is very fertile and beautiful, 
and ordinarily very productive. For three 
years past, however, frost and drought, and 
other things, have so nearly cut off their 
crops that they have suffered much from 
hunger, and have been kept from starving 
to death only by the charities of Christians 
in other places. Notwithstanding all their 
poverty and trials, these poor French people 
have held fast to the gospel. They come 
many miles and in great numbers to church. 
On week-day evenings from three to six 
hundred, and on the Sabbath from nine to 
twelve hundred of them attend public wor- 
ship. On Sabbath afternoon as many as 
eight hundred of them often gather in one 
great Sabbath school, in which many chil- 
dren teach their parents to read the Bible. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting and 
promising features of this new reformation 
is the number of bright children and youths 
who have learned to love the Saviour, and 
wish to make him known to others. Many 
of them have patiently borne cruel beatings 
and persecutions from their Romish parents 
and friends, rather than give up reading 
their Testaments and attending the house 
of God. | 

In order that this wonderful work may go 
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on, and the people receive the training that 
will make them useful and intelligent Chris- 
tians, It 1s necessary that a larger and better 
6 of worship should be provided. The 
ouse In which they now meet is very un- 
comfortable, and will hardly seat half of 
those who wish to hear the word of God. 
The people are too poor to du any thing 
themselves, except labour upon the building 
for their daily bread and clothing. 
new church cannot then be built unless 
others will furnish the means. The last 
General Assembly referred the subject of 
providing the necessary places of worship 
for these ‘interesting peeple to the Board.of 
Church Extension. After anxiously con- 
sidering the matter, the Board see no way 
to build the church at St. Anne, unless the 
children, and especially the Sabbath school 
children, will furnish the means. It is 
proposed to erect a plain stone church, sixty 
feet broad and one hundred and ten feet 
long, that will seat twelve hundred persons. 
Such a house will cost at least ten thousand 
dollars, and we ask the children for enough 
to build it. It will be called the “Chil- 
dren’s Church at St. Ann.” If each child 
in our Sabbath-schools will give sufficient 
to put one gocd stone in the wall, or one 
good board in the floor, we can soon tell 
you the good news that the church is built. 
A few years ago the children gave thirty 
thousand dollars to build the missionary 
ship Morning Star, to carry the gospel to 
the heathen islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 
Shall we ask them in vain for one-third 
that sum to rear a house in which the gos- 
pel may be preached for years to thousands, 
and many children taught the fear of the 
Lord. Winter will soon be here, and what 
is done needs to be done quickly. As you 
sit in your comfortable churches and school- 
rooms, remember these poor French people 
must soon shiver in the cold winds of the 
prairies, unless you help them. Remember 
too that the glorious Saviour will at the 
last day say to those that from love.to him 
have aided his poor disciple, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have dove it unto 
me.”” Will you not make that blessed 
welcome your own? 
In behalf of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, your friend, 
H. I. Cor, Secretary. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM SYRIA. 


A Terrible Civil War—Sixty Villages Burnt— 
Wholesale Butchery of Men, Women and 
Children—The American Missionaries Sufe 

— Turkish Complicity. 

Beirut, Syria, June 6, 1860. 

Syria is now the scene of one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts ever enacted in this land, 
which has ever been the battle-tield of the old 
world, and Mount Lebanon is now one vast 
funeral-pile. 

Druses and Christians, numbering hundreds 
of thousands, are now engaged in wholesale 
murder, arson and pillage, in which fiendish 
work they are aided by Turks, Moslems, Arabs, 
and the people known as the Metawalies. 

From my window, last week, I counted from 
twenty to thirty burning villages upon the 
mountain a few miles from Beirut, from whence 
the flash of musketry may easily be seen, and 
the volleys heard, one after another in rapid 
succession, as they echo through the valleys, 
The dying and the dead are brought daily into 
the town in large numbers, and the widows 
and the orphans may be seen in great crowds 
— and wailing about the streets. 

The barbarity of this war is truly shocking. 
Men, women and children are overtaken while 
flecing for refuge and without arms, and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered while praying for quarter. 

The Christians have, thus far, suffered most 
terribly. Their villages have been burned, 
their crops destroyed, and great numbers have 
been brutally murdered, while the Druses, who 
are better warriors and far more courageous, 
are assisted by the Turks, Moslems, and Meta- 
walies, and up to this time have proved suc- 
cessful. 

The bloody war, which is waged on both 
sides as a war of extermination, has its origin 
in religious and political causes. The Chris- 
tians and Druses hate each other with a deadly 
hatred, on account of the difference in their 
relivious faith; and the Christians hate the 
Druses with a special hatred because the Dru- 
ses are, in a great many of the mountain Chris- 
tian districts, feudal chiefs and rulers over the 
Christian or Maronite and Greek Catholic vil- 
lages. The more immediate causes of the war 


may be traced to the bloody feuds existing be- | 


tween Druse and Christian tribes. Last sum- 
mer, at Bait Marri, a quarrel arose, which 
threatened to previpitate a war, in which the 
Maronite Christians were victorious, having 
repulsed the Druses, killing forty or more, 
while their own loss was less than one-third 
of that number. Although peace was then 
declared, the Druses have since assassinated 
every Christian who came in their way, with 
an evident determination to make the number 
of the Maronite loss equal to that of the Dru- 
ses. This aroused the Christians, and so exas- 
perated them that they made an attack upon 
several Druse villages. 

At first they were successful; but, relying 
upon their numbers, they neglected to appoint 
leaders, or to form any plan for the campaign; 
consequently, the Druses rallied under their 
warrior chiefs, and burned every Maronite and 
Greek Christian village within their reach. 
The provincial authorities pronounced the in- 
vading party (the Christians) to be rebels, and 
the Governor-General proceeded with all his 
available force to the mountains, and brought 
his cannon to bear upon the Christians, check- 
ing them at every turn, while the Druses, aided 
by the suldiery, carried on their work of pillage 
ann murder in a manner shameful even to a 
North American Indian. 

Denounced as traitors and rebels, their 
homes having been burned, their crops de- 
stroyed, and, in some cases, their families 
butchered, the Christians are rallying for the 
forlorn hope; for they feel that the Druses, 
thus aided, will endeavour to exterminate 
them. This, however, will not be an eas 
matter, as the Maronite Greeks and Gree 
Catholics number about two hundred and fifty 
thousand; and if, as they hope and daily ex- 
pect, the European Powers will come to their 
aid, they may not only be saved, but greatly 
improve their condition, by being placed under 
the rule of a European prince, who may be 
placed over the government of Syria. 

The American missionaries in Mount Leba- 
non have been greatly exposed, but as yet 
have suffered only for want of provisions. 

Upon the breaking out of the war, Mr. Con- 
sul Johnson sent guards for their protection, 
and in some cases provisions. Some of the 
families of the mission have conte down to 
Beirut, under an escort furnished by the Con- 
sul, and others are daily expected. No per- 
sonal danger to the Americans in Mount Leba- 
non is apprehended, as they are well known 
and well protected, but their work is stopped by 
the war, their houses have become asylums for 
the wounded and the fearful ; in fact they are 
crowded out by the people who seek their pro- 
tection; for, wherever the American flag is 
seen waving on the housetop, the people fluck 
in great numbers fur admission. 

The humanity shown by the Americans in 
Beirut to the wounded, the homeless, and the 
starving refugees from the mountains, will 
long be remembered by the natives of the 
country. 

The American Mission premises are crowd- 
ed, day and night, by women and children 
crying for bread, which they receive with 
comfort and consolation from the American 
missionaries. 

It has been estimated at the British Consu- 
late that about sixty villages have been burned. 
It is believed that the European Powers will 
now interfere in behalf of the Christians of 
nd i and relieve them frum the Turkish 

oke. 

Great apprehension has been entertainsd b 
the Christian population of Beirut, and all 
other Syrian cities, of a general Moslem insur- 
rection, and all are now wearied with constant 
watching—every European and native Chris- 
tian having slept upon his arms for nearly two 
weeks. 

_While in this state of mind, you may ima- 
gine the effect produced upon the public mind 
by the announcement, a few days ago, that the 
Moslems of Sidon had risen and were killing 
the Christians. The utmost excitement pre- 
vailed fur a time, and every eye was cast sea- 
ward, with the hope that vessels might arrive 
for the protection of the town. One small 
British surveying stermer, carrying two can- 
non, was lying in the harbour, and the stars 
and stripes were floating from the American 
a Speedwell. This gave us some com- 
ort. 

Upon receiving this startling news from the 
American residents and the American Vice 
Consul in Sidon, the United States Consul 
(Mr. Johnson) hastened to lay the matter be- 
fore his colleagues, and requested a general 
remonstrance upon the part of the Cunsular 
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ible Society —Gentlemen—We have the plea- 


- generally hailed with delight. 


halt one hour, and then proceed. ach 


July 14, 1860. 


This was immediately done, and orders 
were sent off the same day from Beirut, hold- 
ing the Governor and the military commander 
of Sidon responsible for further outrages. 

A Russian frigate arriving very opportunely 
the next morning, the British Consul was in- 
duced to send Her Britannic Majesty’s steamer 
**Firefly” to Sidon, for the protection of the 
Christian population. ‘The arrival of this 
vessel produced a temporary effect in stillin 
the tumult. Several hundred Christians ha 
been killed outside the walls of the town, in 
the orange-gardens and the cemetery. Inside 
the town proper the number was much smaller, 
and the Turkish soldiery were seen to Join in 
the massacre, bayoneting the Christians where- 
ever they could be found unprotected. 

The Franks had not been molested, but were 

atly alarmed, and exposed to every conceiva- 
ble danger ; and their Joy was great when they 
saw the British vessel steaming into the port. 

The outery of the Moslems ceased, every ™08- 
lem woman disappeared from the terraces, and 
quiet was restored. 

The Americans of Sidon experienced the 
greatest kindness from the British captain, and 
requested their Consul to address him a letter 
of thanks. 

The immediate cause of this Moslem irrup- 
tion may be fuund in the war raging around 
that place, between the Druses and Chris- 
tians. Wherever the Druses were successful 
in the mountains back of Sidon, the Christian 
villagers would hastily gather their women 
ani children, and fize to the sea-coast for 
safety, leaving their homes to be burned and 
robbed by the enemy. On the first of June, 
it appears that several hundred Christians, 
with their families and cattle, fled to Sidon for 
refuge, whither they were pursued by the Dru- 
ses. Their approach to the city caused the 
Moslems to raise the cry—‘‘ The Christian dogs 
are coming to attack us! To arms! to arms! 
Moslems, defend your homes!” This cry, 
raised by a few designing ones, caused the 
Moslems to gather and close the gates of the 
town. Seeing this, the Christians threw down 
their arms near the city and surrendered to the 
Druses, who commenced the work of butchery. 

Some of the Christians had gained admis- 
sion, and upon making this discovery the Mos- 
lem women raised the alarm, and the poor 
unfortunates were soon slaughtered. The Mos- 
lems thet? went out and joined with the Druses 
in killing these defenceless people, among whom * 
weremany women and children. About twenty 
priests and several nuns were counted among 
the slain, and from that time all Christian fu- 
gitiyes flying to Sidon for safety were not only 
shut out from the town, but ruthlessly killed 
by the Moslems from within. The Christians 
now hide in the caves and among the tombs, 
but they are soon found and slain. 

The Consuls-General of Beirut protested 
against the shutting out of these fugitives, 
and orders were sent at once to Sidon, provi- 
ding for the admission of all refugees who 
should desire to enter the city unarmed. 

Information is daily received, however, of 
fresh cases of the most horrible butchery of 
native Christians, and it would seem as if the 
Druses and Moslems were leagued to exter- 
minate them, root and branch. 

This morning, we learn of a large number 
of peasantry having been induced to return to 
their villages, where they were all killed in 
cold of the murder of five ecclesi- 
astics of the Latin Church, who were shot 
down near the walls of Sidon. 

The success of the Druses has undoubtedly 
stirred up all the Moslem hostility to Chris- 
tians, and a general insurrection seems to be 
trembling in the balance. The presence of a 
Russian frigate of thirty guns, gives a feeling 
of security to the Frank population of Beirut, 
and the expected arrival of a French fleet-is 


What political motive sends so many vessels 
of war to Syria just at this time is not fully 
known, though it may be easily conjectured; 
im it is considered by every one as providen- 
tial! 


THE BIBLE IN CONGRESS. 


A joint note was received a few weeks 
since from the two chaplains of Congress, 
suggesting that the American Bible Society 

resent a copy of their pulpit Bible, for use 
in public worship at the Capitol. The sug- 
gestion was cheerfully complied with, and 
the following response received: 


Caritot U.S., Washington, May 19, 1860. 
To the Board of Managers of the American | 


cknowledge the receipt of an Imperial 
Quarto Bible for the use of Congress, at the 
hands of your Secretary. In behalf of Con- 
gress, we beg to tender you our grateful 
thanks for this present, and to express the 
hope that the great truths contained in that 
Sacred Record may be impressed upon all our 
minds and hearts. With sentiments of the 
highest respect and consideration, we have 
the honour to be your obedient servants, 

Joun C. Brecxineipce, Pres. S2nate. 
Wicuram Pennincton, Speaker H. 


+ 
Geclesinstical Accord. 

The Rev. Robert Gamble’s post office address 
is changed from Paradise, Pennsylvania, to 
No. 1420 Lombard street, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. H. R. Wilson, D.D., has declined 
the call tendered him by the church of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and is about to remove to Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The Rev. Edwin Emerson, of the Presbytery 
of Carlisle, was elected on the 20th of June to 
the chair of Rhetoric and Belles Lottres in the 
Troy University. 

The Rev. Alexander McA. Thorburn, son of 
William Thorburn, Esq, of Albany, has re- 
ceived and accepted a unanimous call as pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Malta, Sara- 
toga county, New York. 


Foreign Items. 


DeaTH OF JEROME 
death of Jerome Bonaparte is reported. 
Youngest brother of Napoleon I., he was 
fifteen years his junior, having been born 
in 1784. He died in his seventy-sixth 
year. There is little of public interest in 
the character or history of Jerome Bona- 
parte. He married Miss Patterson of Bal- 
timore in 1803. A son by this marriage 
was Mr. Jerome Bonaparte of Baltimore. | 
In 1807 the marriage was annulled, and 
Jerome was married to Princess Frederica 
of Wurtemberg, who died about twenty-five 
years ago. The Princess Mathilde, the 
wife of Prince Demidoff, of Russia, and 
Prince Napoleon, husband of the Princess 
Clotilde of Sardinia, are their surviving 
children. Jsrome became, after his second 
marriage, successively admiral of the French 
navy, Prince of the Empire, and King of 


Westphalia. His first wife resides in Balti- 
more. He was the last of the family of 
Napoleon. 


Tae Kina oF AND THE POPE. 
—It seems that the wretched King, whom 
the Jesuits have trained up in supersti- 
tion and bigotry, is himself so alarmed 
by Garibaldi’s progress as to show symp- 
toms of the most. abject fear. It is stated 
on good authority, that on one day he tele- 
graphed five times to the Pope to implore 
the protection of the Pontiff’s blessing. 
Three times the blessing was sent by the 
Pope along the wires; but when the same 
charm was solicited for the fourth and fifth 
time, the officials were directed to send the 
blessing without harassing the poor Pope, 
who authorized any number of benedictions 
to be sent off ready-made to the panic- 
stricken pupil of the Jesuits. 


Tue WEsLEYANS.—From a document 
recently published in London we learn that 
the number of church-members belonging 
to the Wesleyan Church in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, is 310,329; the number last 
year was 292,795, being an increase of 
17,534. Add to which the number “on 
trial’ is 30,834. In Ireland the increase 
during the conference year is not less than 


3000. 


Tae Irtsa Recruits For TUE Pore.— 
“H. H.” writes to the London 7'imes from 
Bonn :—“I happened to stop at the Hotel 
du Dome, Cologne, for a few hours, and 
while there the landlord received a tele- 
gram directing him to prepare supper at 
nine o'clock, P. M., for a party of three 
hundred Irish, going by special train to 
Vienna, en route to Rome. They were to 


beer ad libitum, with abundance of veal, 
beef, and potatoes. This was the third 
batch of a similar nature which had passed 
during the last anere The men were 
described as ragged, dirty, and clamorous 
for drink. If this is the way ia which 
Austria interprets the duty of neutrality, 
there can surely be no cause of complaint 
against Sardinia for allowing any amount of 
similar emigration to Sicily. 
ExTRAORDINARY.—One of the most ter- 
rible accidents that has ever happened 
through the agency of crinoline, occurred 
lately in one of the English ports, on board 
of the Royal Albert, a vessel of the British 
Navy. One afternoon, while the decks 
were thronged with visitors, the dress of a 
ady, in passing one of the signal guns, 
caught the percussion hammer and brought 
it over upon the fuse. The gun, which was 
loaded with blank eartridge, went off, and 
one of the crew, who, unfortunately, was 
either standing in front of the gun or had 
been working about it, had his arm blown 
off close to the shoulder. The sad event 
caused much consternation as well as regret 
among the visitors, and the lady who had 
unwittingly been its cause, fainted. 


Rainroaps Nor To ALTER THEIR TIME 
Wirnovut Nortice.—A gentleman in Eng- 
Jand has sued and recovered damages from 
a railway company who, regardless of their 
tinre-table, withdrew, without previous no- 
tice, a certain train advertised to start at a 
certain time, whereby he suffered pecuniary 
loss. The Court held that the published 
times for starting were a species of contract, 
and had been violated. Lord Campbell 
also decided that the company were guilty 
of making false and fraudulent representa- 
tions. 


Lonpon the 
last five years 1960 persons have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment by the metropolitan 
magistrates (including the city) for aggra- 
vated assaults on their wives or other wo- 
men; the average has heen 392 a year. 


A SHeet or Paper Four Lona. 
—A sheet of tissue paper has been exhibit- 
ing at Colyton, Devonshire; it measures in 
length four miles, and is in breadth six feet 
three inches; the weight of it is but 196 
tan it was manufactured in twelve 

ours. 


AnoTHER Mortara CasE.—The Obser- 
vateur of Brussels says :—An affair something 
like that of the boy Mortara has just occurred 
at Cologne, but with a very different issue. 
A young Jewess, of Reuss, aged sixteen, 
who attended a school in that town, kept by 
some Roman Catholic nuns, one day told 
her parents that she wished to turn Catho- 
lic. As her father refused to sanction that 
step, she clandestinely left her home, and 
went to a priest, who immediately took her 
toaconventin Cologne. Her father having 
ascertained where she was, applied at once 
to the authorities of Cologne, and they caus- 
his daughter to be restored to him, not- 
withstanding that she had been already 
baptized. The father intends to prosecute 
the priest who assisted in his daughter’s ab- 
duction. The cause will be tried at Dussel- 
dorf. 


GERMAN PLEASANTRY.—Some of the 
German journals now style the Emperor 
Napoleon “ Annexander the Great.” 


GAVAZZI IN FLORENCE.—Gavazzi is 
now in Florence, preaching chiefly to the 
lower orders, with great acceptance. <A 
great number of the artizans, who, with 
their families, are constant attendants at 
his meetings, bring their Diodati Testa- 
ments in their pockets, for reference during 
the discourse. 


Eciipses.—Astronomers are every 
where on the gut vive for the great solar 
eclipse, which is to take place on the 18th 
of July, and which will be total in Spain. 
This is the more important, as none of those 
which are to occur within the present cen- 
tury will be so convenient for observation 
as this, that of 1877 alone excepted. The 
following is a list of them :—1860, July 18, 
North America, Spain, Egypt. 1861, De- 
cember 31, Atlantic Ocean, Sahara, Medi- 
terranean. 1870, December 22, Azores, 
Spain, Algeria, Turkey. 1877, August 19, 
north-east of Germany, Russia, Central 
Asia. 1896, August 9, Greenland, Lap- 
land, Siberia. 1900, May 28, United 
States, Spain, Egypt. The longest dura- 
tion of a total eclipse is twelve minutes 
under the equator, and six minutes under 
the parallel of Paris. But these limits are 
rarely attained. 


General Items. 


Money WANTED.—Nearly all the great 
powers of Europe are in the money market 
for loans. Austria, if an exception, is only 
such because she could not raise money, on 
account of the disordered state of her 
finances. First on the list of borrowers 
comes Sardinia, asking thirty millions of 
dollars—at least an act to that effect has 
passed the Legislature, at the instance 
of Count Cavour. Russia wants forty mil- 
lions. It is probable that the British gov- 
ernment will follow suit, in order to raise 
money sufficient to complete the proposed 


system of fortifications for the English 


coasts, the cost of which is estimated at 
seventy-five millions of dollars. Turkey 
appears to be in rather a sorry way at pre- 
sent, and would doubtless be glad to do a 
little at borrowing, if there was any reason- 
able prospect of success. 


THe Comet.—Mr. James C. Watson, 
astronomer at the Ann Arbor (Michigan) 
Observatory, writes to the Detroit Tribune 
that the comet now visible is not that of 
1556, predicted for this year, but a stranger. 
It passed its perihelion, or point nearest the 
sun, on the 16th ult., at a distance trom 
the sun of twenty-nine millions of miles. 
It is now receding from the sun and ap- 
proaching the earth. It will be nearest 
the earth on the 12th of July, and will 
then be distant from us forty-two millions 
of miles. It is now moving rapidly towards 
the South and East, but will continue visi- 
ble until the beginning of August. 


City or Cuurcues.—There are now in 
the city of Brooklyn, New York, one hun- 
dred and forty-six church edifices, besides 
nine places of Christian worship, in build- 
ings not erected especially for that purpose, 
and one Jewish synagogue. It is suppos- 
ed the census now taking will show that 
Brooklyn contains upwards of 300,000 in- 
habitants. 


Srncutar.—In the year 1860, the At- 
lantic Ocean is crossed by the largest and 
smallest steamers that ever were borne 
across it. The Great Hastern from Eng- 
land to New York, and the Seth Grosvenor, 
of only 69 tons, from New York to Liberia. 
Neither of them is yet heard from at the 
port from whence they sailed. The Great 
Eastern is now safe in New York, and the 
Seth Grosvenor is probably safe in Monro- 
via. 

Tae SEASON IN Evrore.—The year 
1860 will prove decidedly one of the coldest 
and stormiest that Europe has seen for a 
long time. Tempests succeed tempests, 
and freezing winds follow diluvial rain. 
‘‘We are in June,” saysa Parisian writer, 
‘yet it feels more like March.” This in- 
clemency of the weather causes some fears 
for the growing crops, and within a few 
days a rise of nearly three francs has taken 
place in the price of flour. 


AN AMERICAN Book IN SCOTLAND.— 


We learn from an English journal that 


Professor Phelps’ little work called Zhe 
Still Hour, published in Boston by Messrs. 
Gould & Lincoln, and which has attracted 
so much attention in this country for the 
last few months, has recently been pub- 
lished in Edinburgh by Messrs. Strahan & 
Co. Their edition was very neatly got up, 


and sold for one shilling. The trade sub- 


man was to have half a bottle of wine, and | 


scribed liberally for the book, and several | 


thousands were disposed of at once. But 
within a couple of days after the delivery 
of Messrs. Strahan & Co.’s edition, Messrs. 
Wilson & Sons issued a reprint of the same 
work at sixpence. Nor was thisall. An- 
ticipating that Messrs. Strahan & Co. would 
reduce the price of their edition in order to 
insure its sale, Messrs. Nelson & Sons im- 
mediately issued two cheaper editiuns, to 
sell at fuur pence and three pence respec- 
tively. The paper which notices the trans- 
action suggests that this imitaticn of ‘ Yan- 
kee sharpness” is not very creditable on 
that side of the water. The most gratifying 
phase of the, proceeding is, that the people 
are getting a most excellent work fur a very 
little money. | 


A Lesson.—The Northampton says :— 
Forty-six years ago, a gentleman left this 
town with his newly married bride, accom- 
panied by a wedding party of sixty persons. 
Now for the first time returning since that 
happy day, he naturally looks about to see 
who of them are left. Alas! he meets 
none but strangers; four only of the wed- 
ding party yet remain; the rest he finds in 
the cemetery. Such is life; mutability is 
written upon all things. ‘“ Behold, we all 
do fade as the leaf.” 


EastwarpD, Ho!—The number of Ame- 
rican travellers journeying in Syria and 
Palestine this year is quite unparalleled. 
Nearly twenty left Beirut on the 9th of 


April, having completed the tour of the 


Holy Land, and there are said to be more 
than fifty in the interior. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGE.—It is stated 
that the Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota, 
are rapidly undergoing a change; that du- 
ring the spring of 1859 they receded about 
250 feet at the middle of the river, and 
nearly 150 feet further this spring. The 
St. Anthony Fxpress thinks that in a few 
years they will be: destroyed altogether, 
leaving behind nothing but a long reach of 
rolling, tumbling rapids. 


A Lucky Printer.—The London Times 
notices the fact that a journeyman printer, 
a very steady, upright, and deserving old 
man, has recently become the possessor of 
$200,000, by the decease of an uncle in 
Australia. He had been employed in the 
shop where he was working at the time he 
received the news of his accession to wealth, 
for more than forty years, without intermis- 
sion. 


THe IN FRANcE.—The 
tallest man in France has just expired, near 
Rouen, at the age of seventy-one, being M. 
Charles Gruel, d’Indreville of Nesle, Nor- 
mandy, who founded, and for many years 
carried on, some extensive glass works at 
that, place. His stature was nearly seven 
feet six inches English, and his body was 
stout in proportion. His glass works were 
of such importance that King Louis Phi- 
lippe several times visited them. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN CnInA.—The 
American Presbyterian missionaries state 
that there had been great alarm at Ningpo, 
which had somewhat subsided, and they 
thought themselves to be in no immediate 
danger. Four new converts had been added 
to their Church, in which a happy state of 
religious feeling existed. At Shanghai, the 
labours of missionaries are more restricted 


| than they were last year, but there is en- 
couraging evidence of the presence of the | 


Holy Spirit. : 


Domestic Hews. 


Hor Weatner.—The Charleston Courier, 
of the 6th inst., says that the thermometer had 
reached ninety-fuur degrees eash day since 
the preceding Monday, and on Wednesday it 
was at one hundred degrees. Besides eight 
persons who had died in consequence of ex- 
posure, @ number were seriously ill. In Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, several deaths have occurred 
from the same cause. 


Tue Paciric TeLeEcrRapa.—The government 
is about taking the preliminary steps towards 
commencing the erection of the Pacific tele- 
graph. Mr. Cobb, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, invites proposals, to be received until the 
19th of next September, for the use of th 
government, for the construction of a line oi 
telezraph from the western boundary of Mis 
souri as far as San Francisco. The lowes 
bid, accompanied by a guarantee for the per 
forinance of the contract, will be accepted. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUSTICE FoR UTAH. 
—Jvhn F. Kinney has been appvinted Chie* 
Justice fur the Territory of Utah, vice Judgu 
Kckels, resigned. 


Hicuest-pricep Cow 1n THe Unitep States. 
—The Montgomery Mail records the follow: 
ing:—A citizen of Montgomery, in giving his 
return to the census-taker the other day, esti 
mated his cow at fifteen bundred dollars. 
This will be the highest-priced cow that wil!’ 
be contained in the.census for this county, i, 
not of the State. Her owner acknowledges a 
weakness with regard to his estimate of her; 
indeed, he would not part with her at any 
price. We have heard him say that she will 
give twelve hundred gallons of milk a year. 


Storm 1N Peoria papers say 
that the heaviest rain and thunder-storm that 
ever visited that portion of Illinois passed 


a large amount of damage. On the Burean 
Valley railroad seven bridges were washed 
away between Peoria and Washington. On 
the Logansport and Peoria road it will take 
several days to repair the damage. The loss 
to farmers in the vicinity of Peoria it is esti- 
mated will reach $50,000. 


Larce Haut or Suarxs.—Forty-three 
sharks were caught at one haul in the net o. 
the Field Brothers, off Neck Beach, at Mad- 
ison, Connecticut, Monday 25th ult. The 
largest measured nine feet in length, four and 
a half feet in circumference, and weighed over 
300 pounds. 


Tue Cattte Disease.—The cattle disease 
now raging in Eastern Massachusetts, (and 
said to be in New Jersey and in Bucks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,) prevailed in England from 
1744 to 1755. In Nottinghamshire, 40,000 
head of cattle died in six months; in Cheshire, 
30,000. During the third year of the disease, 
>675,000 were paid out of the public treasury 
as a recompense fur slaughtered cattle. In 
1857, in forty-three villages in IIulland, 14,000 
head of cattle died or were killed. 


Important Discovery.—The stone from 
“Prairie Quarry,” in the western suburbs o. 
Chicago, has been found to yield, under the 
action of heat, gas equally brilliant as the 
same volume of coal gas, and the burnec 
stone is fuund to contain fifty per cent. o. 
ere sulphur, the residue b-ing excellen’ 
ime. The Second Presbyterian Church it 
Chicago is built of this stone, and is notec 
for its antique and venerable appearance. 
West Lake street is macadamized with this 
stone. It is thought by some that an im 
mense oil spring is below the quarry—th 
streams of which have permerted the stone. 
The Superintendent of the Gas Works con 
firms the discovery. 


Tue Crors.—The work of the wheat harves. 
is becoming quite general all over the country, 
and the berry of the wheat is reported gen 
erally to be of unusual size and soundness 
The corn is beginning to tassel, and is, in ma 
ny localities, beyond danger from the season’. 
uncertainties. The late copious rains anc 
warm sunshine have been - highly favourabl 
to the corn. Throughout the West there wil 
be little more than a full average yield o 
wheat this year, and probably about a thir. 
more corn than has ever been raised in th 
West before. In the South the wheat is a fu! 
crop, with a large fine grain. The flour mad | 
from it is said to be superior to any for years 


Tae Prince or Wates.—The Prince o 
Wales, future King of Great Britain, havin; 
been invited to visit President Buchanan, a. 
Washington, will be accompanied thither b) 
the Duke of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary. 
and a small suite. The Prince will not arriv 
at Montreal until August, and it appears up 
certain whether he will travel in this country 
as an English Prince, or simply as a private 
gentleman. If his personal comfort be studied, 
he will appear among us in the latter capacity. 


Dancer IN WearinG ArtiFiciaL Teeta.— 
Several accidents have recently occurred ‘in 
Boston from artificial teeth which were set 
upon plates. During the inhalation of ether 
or chloroform, in order to produce insensibil- 
ity for the performance of some surgival ope- 
ration, false teeth have dropped from the 
late, and been partially swallowed, remain- 


ing in the throat, and causing suff>cation 
until they were found and removed. People | 


over Peoria on Sunday night, lst inst., doing — 


T H 


wearing teeth on a plate, therefore, should 
always be careful to remove them before 
breathing any anesthetic, for it cannot be ex- 
pected, by ladies especially, that their physi- 
cian will ask them if their teeth are artificial. 


Puayine THEIR Last Carp.—When the tor- 
nado struck Camanche, Iowa, four men were 
engaged in playing cards in one of the build- 
ings totally destroyed. All four were killed 
with the cards in their hands. 


Statistics or Lanps.—The proceeds 
of the sales of public lands during the past 
year were less than in any year, with one ex- 
ception, the yeat 1841, since the year 1833. 
The amount received last year was $1,756,- 
667, and of this Arkansas yielded $467,894; 
Missouri, $383,526; Louisiana, $284,189; and 
California, $127,666. 


Fauu or a House.—At St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on Saturday afternoon, 7th inst., a new four- 
storied building, occupied by Messrs. Nove, 
McCord & Co., grocers, fell to the ground, 
crushing a frame building next door, occupied 
by three families. Nine of the occupants 
were killed. The building took fire, and the 
stock was consumed. The pecuniary luss is 
estimated at $20,000. 


Tae City Rartroap Casz.—At 
a meeting of the Select Council in Allegheny, 
last night, the Finance Committee reported 
in reference to the communication of the City 
Solicitor, relative to the suit for interest on 
railroad bonds, in which it was necessary to 
take an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, or submit to a judgment. The Commit- 
tee reported that they have agreed to take an 
appeal, but that they have little hope of ulti- 
mately succeeding in the railroad suit. Their 
object is to gain all the time possible, so as to 
make an amicable settlement, or compromise 
the whole matter, should such be the wish of 
Councils. The report was read and accepted. 
—Pitisburg Chronicle. 


Ink Mape Frou Sanp.—The New Orleans 
Picayune says:—‘‘We write this paragraph 
with ink made from sand found on Mr. 


ty, Mississippi. Messrs. Limerick & Vaug- 
han, of Rodney, send us a bottle, and tell us 
they are about offering this ink for sale, and 
that they can affurd to sell it at one-half the 
price of ordinary ink. This is a new speci- 
men of home enterprise. The ink is some- 
what pale, but it flows smoothly, and we sup- 
pose will appear blacker when exposed for 
more time to the air.” 


New Cuaapet.—The Old South Church, of 
Boston, the wealthiest in New England, hav- 
ing an income of $30,000, have started another 
religious enterprise, in addition to the Chapel 
they have for some years sustained on Cause- 
way street. It is an institution similar to the 
Warren street Chapel, and the movement may 
be ascribed to the truly liberal and Christian 
spirit of Mr. George Homer, of Boston, an ac- 
tive and influential member of that society. 


Tae Great Tornado.—The Iowa City 
porter has the following summary of the loss 
by the great storm, in five counties :—Killed, 
112; wounded, 255; houses destroyed, 76; 
estimated loss, $405,000. 


Number oF Locomotives Usep py Twe.ve 
Raitroap Cowpanigs.—The following table, 
compiled from .the latcst returns, shows the 
number of engines in use by twelve of the 
prominent roads of the country:—Baltimore 
and Ohio, 235; New York and Erie, 219; 
Pennsylvania, 213; New York Central, 211; 
Grand Trunk, 203; Philadelphia and Reading 
coal road, 149; Illinois Central, 113; Michi- 
gan Central, 98; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, 96; Michigan Southern, 91; Great 
Western, Canada, 87; Western, Massachu- 
setts, 72;—Total, 1781. 


CaptuRE oF AN ALLEGED Staver.—On 
Tuesday, 2d inst., the United States cutter 
IIarriet Lane seized, outside of Sandy Hook, 
the barque Kate, Captain Otto, on suspicion 
of being about to engage in the slave-trade. 
The Kate was cleared at the Custom House, 
by Captain Watts, as bound to Cape Palmas, 
the west coast of Africa, and sailed on Tues- 
day. She was brought back to the city, and 
anchored off the Battery. Her crew are 
composed principally of Portuguese and Span- 
iards, from whom no information could be 
gained. At the time she was seized, Captain 
Faunce observed some suspicious movements 
of a steam-tug, then some distance off, and 


nolia, having on board a number of men, of 
whom no reliable account was given. Cap- 
tain Faunce having no doubt but that they 
were to be put.on board the Kate, as appear- 
ances indicated, immediately seized the tug, 
and took her to New York, and then detained 
her passengers for examination. 


Inpran Deprepations.—The Indians have 
recently been committing their depredations 
on the Rio and Leona. Several gentlemen 
had lost nearly all their stock. One pers»n 
lost one hundred head of fine stuck.  Ilis 
rancho was attacked on Sunday, the 10th ult., 
by a party of nine Indians, and a Mexican 
living there was taken prisoner by them. 
He contrived to jump from his horse, and got 
into the chapparel. While escaping, he was 
shot seven times by the Indians. The In- 
dians are supposed to have taken nearly three 
hundred head of horses. A party of twenty- 
five citizens started in pursuit, and were only 
seven hours behind the Indians, but it is 
feared the latter will reach the Rio Grande 
before being overtaken. 


Unitep States Navy.—The addition of ves- 
sels to the United States Navy, between the 
years 1850 and 1860, was as follows:—Six 
first-class new steamers, 29,343 tons; five 
second-class steamers, 10,507 tons; seven 
third-class steamers, 6,908 tons; nine third- 
class side-wheel steamers, (seven of which 
were purchased,) about 4500 tons; two screw 
tenders and one sailing barque, about 1000 tons 
—in all, thirty vessels, 52,258 tons. These 
ships are either in commission or in a position 
to be reported for service in a few days. 


Tne Howe Sewinc-Macuine Patent.—Mr. 
Howe, whose patent for-the sewing-machine 
was granted September 10, 1846, is asking an 
extension for seven years. The Boston papers 
are strongly — to the extension, and say 
the inventur has become independently rich 
from this invention, and is daily in receipt of 
a princely income from it. There are so many 
interests affected by this patent-extension, that 
there is likely to be a strong opposition got up 
against it, and if it is shown that the inventor 
has been liberally rewarded already, the likeli- 
hoo is that he will not get a renewal. 


An Ancient Corn.—Mr. James Cotter, of 
Day street, Orange, New Jersey, while at work 
in his garden on Wednesday last, dug up an 
American copper penny, of very antique a 
pearance. On one side is a large shield, and, 
encircling it, the inscription, ‘‘E*PLurisus * 
Unum,” and on the reverse side, the coat of 
arms of the State—a horse-head and plough— 
encircled by the words ‘‘ Nova Ca#sarga,” and 
bearing date in plain figures, 1787. This isa 
rare coin, and has evidently ‘“‘done the State 
some service.” 
in a collection of coins. 


Inptan War.—The Fort Smith (Arkansas) 
Times fears that something horrible is about 


a secret organization going on io the Cherukee 
nation, which it is feared may extend to other 
tribes on the frontier. No mixed Indian is 
taken into the secret organization. Death is 
the penalty for divulging the secret of the so- 
ciety, and every attempt on the part of the 
alarmed mixed bloods to find out the object of 
of this secret cabal has thus far proved abor- 
tive. 


Important Decision.—The United States 
District Court, at its late session in Chicago, 
says the Journal of that city, devided that 
executions issued in favour of a non-resident, 
against a citizen of this State, could be levied 
upon the homestead of the defendant, in spite 
of the State law to the contrary. The decision 
is, that United States courts are not obliged to 
take cognizance in all cases of State laws, and 
that the law of the State where the plaintiff 
resides is to be taken into consideration in 
rendering judgments. 


Tue Mormons.—A new programme has 
been indicated by the authorities of Washing- 
ton for the Mormons. It is now proposed 
that they shall emigrate to one of the East 


to have been received that they will do so. 
The enterprise is to be carried out under the 
supervision of Captain Walter M. Gibson, who 
will be remembered as having been imprisoned 
for some years, by the Dutch authorities of 
one of the islands in question, and who has 
recently identified himself with the Mormon 
cause—it being at his suggestion that Brigham 
Young proposed to the Government to take 
the Mormons to Oceanica, if an arrangement 
could be made by which they could be paid by 
Government for their improvements in Utah. 


Ayn AstronomicaL Tucur.—Four gentlenen 
left St. Paul on the 19th ult., upon a journey 
of one thousand miles to the North-west, for 
the purpose of observing, with astronomical 
instruments, the eclipse of the sun of the 18th 
of July. The observation will be made at 
Cumberland House, one of the Hudson Bay 


These geatlemen go out under the auspices of 


‘connection with this expedition. 


George F. Hunt’s plantation, Jefferson coun-- 


ran for‘her, when she proved to be the Mag- 


It would be achoice specimen 


to be enacted on the frontier, growing out of | 


India islands, and reliable information is said” 


Company’s stations in British North America, } 


the Nautical Almanac office, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Cumberland House is 54 de- 
grees north latitude, and 102 degrees 20 min- 
utes west longitude. 


Tse Arctic Exrepition-—The Hayes Arc- 
tic Expedition sailed frm Boston, under the 
command of Dr. Hayes, for Greenland, on the 
7th inst. There was a series of very interest- 
ing exercises at Boston on the Sth of July, in 
Speeches 
complimentary to Dr. Haye-, and explana- 
tory of his expedition, were made by Governor 


| Banka, Edward Everett, Mayor Lincoln, Pres- 


ident Felton, and Professor Agassiz. 


Protect tHe Birps.—A woman has been 
arrested in Buffalo, New York, says the Fx- 
press, for selling three birds of beautiful plu- 
mage, known as the fire birds. They are not 
songsters, and, beyond the flash-ng brilliancy 
of their dress, there is not the poorest excuse 
fur the cruelty of making them captives. They 
seldom, if ever, bec »me reeunciled to imprison- 
ment, but soon wear out their lives in vain at- 
tempts to escape. The husband and son of 
the woman against whom the warrant was 
issued are understood tu have made it a busi- 
ness fur several years, to catch these birds for 
sale. She will now be fined under the statute. 
It is well that people should understand that 
there is a statute against this wanton species 
of cruelty. There are birds born and bred to 
the caze as songsters, and such would perish 
if liberated. There are others which cannot 
bear confinement, and will die. Such are pro- 
tected by the law, and very properly. 


InpianN TreaTies.—The Indian treaties re- 
cently ratified by the Senate were those with 
the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, the 
Kansas or Kaw Indians, and the Delaware 
Indians—all residing in Kansas. The trea- 
ties with the two first named tribes provide 
for the allotment of lands to the members of 
the respective tribes in severalty, and the sale 
of the surplus lands after the allotments have 
been made; the proceeds of such sale to be 
applied for the benefit of the said Indians. 


Se.r-seaLinc Stampep ENveLore.—The new 
sel f-sealingstamped envelope, which was placed 
on sale during the last year by way of experi- 
ment, has been permanently adopted by the 
Post Office department. It will hereafter be 
supplied to Postmasters on request, and will 
be sold at the following rates:—Four a single 
package, the same price as the old; where 
more than one package is taken, an advance 
of two cents per hundred envelopes upon the 
rates of the old. The second edition will be 
a decided improvement upon the first, and will 
be the most substantial as well as one of the 
most beautiful letter-envelopes in the market. 


Mininc News.—We learn from the Lake 
Superior Miner that the mines of the Ontona- 
gon district have already exported eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine tons of copper this season, 
which is at least one hundred and sixty tons 
ahead of any former season. The product of 
the Minnesota for May was over one hundred 
and eighty tons; that of the Natiunal, fifty 
tons. We have not heard from any others yet, 
but will endeavour to give the products of sev- 
eral others next week. The work for the erec- 
tion of a stamp-mill at the Evergreen Bluff is 

rogressing finely. It is on the same branch 
by which the Ridge washing is done, and 
about seventy rods from the mine, with which 
it will b3 connected by a tram-way, which is 
also under way. The amount of copper now 
coming forward each week is also very respecta- 
ble, being an average of sixty-five tou seventy 
tons by the river, and ten to twelve by the 
Greenland Plank Road. Last week the amount 
received was about two hundred tons. 


A Great Narturat Curiosity.—A_ wonder- 
ful cave has been discovered and explored in 
Kentucky, known as the “IIundred Dome 
Cave.” It is said to be fully equal in attract- 
iveness to the celebrated Mammoth Cave, not 
many miles from which it is located. 


Tue Aruy.—The total strength of the Un- 
ted States army on the first of July was as 
follows :—16,667, apportioned thus:—Two re- 
giments of cavalry, ten companies each ; two 
of dragoons, ten companies each; one regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, ten companies ; 
four regiments of artillery, twelve companies 
each; and ten regiments of infantry, ten com- 
panies each; besides 180 cavalry dragoons, 
214 artillery, 360 infantry, and 330 other offi- 
cers—averaging one offiver to every thirteen 
men. 


WINDFALL For St. Lovis—$750,000.—The 
celebrated Mullanphy will case, says the St. 
Louis News, has been decided, in the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, in favour of the city of St. 
Louis, all the judges concurring. It will be 
recollected that Judge Bryan Mullanphy, at 
his death, some years ago, bequerthed one- 
third of his estate to the city of St. Louis, to 
be used, if we remember rightly, for the bene- 
fit of sick or distressed emigrants arriving in 
St. Louis. Some of the heirs contested the 
will, and hence the suit, finally decided as 
above. The entire estate was valued in 1851 
at over fifteen hundred thousand dollars. The 
judgment carries also one-third of the rents 
and profits since that date, and as the real 
estate has increased immensely in value, it is 
fair to assume that the city will, by this de- 


cision, come into possession of fully $750,000 


worth of property. 


CotsecTtinc Furs at Rep River.—A fur 
merchant of St. Paul, Minnesota, went up to 
Red River in the Spring to buy furs from the 
hunters on their return from the plains. He 
secured fifty bales of buffalo robes, 300 prime 
martens, and 700 fine minke. He intends re- 
turning in 1861, prepared with the cash to do 
a much larger business. 


RemarRkaBLE Sprinc.—In Greene county, 
Virginia, there is a remarkable natural curi- 
osity known as the ‘Tidal Sprinyg.”” The 
water issues out of the ground in a bold 
stream, sufficiently strong to turn a grist mill, 
and it continues to flow for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when the water ceases to run, and 
in two minutes’ time not a single drop of wa- 
ter is visible. In the course of an hour or two 
the water commences flowing again, and flows 
twenty or thirty minutes, when it again ceases. 
In wet weather it flows every hour, and in dry 
weather it flows seven or eight times every 
twenty-four hours. | 


Tore Great Eastern.—The price of admis- 
sion to the Great Eastern has been reduced 
to fifty cents for adults, and children under 
twelve years half price. It is also in contem- 
plation to run the Great Eastern on an excur- 
sion trip to Cape May, to give all who wish, 
an opportunity to test her sea-going qualities. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Arabia ‘Sie’ gms papers to 


the 30th of June. 

The weather in England was occasioning some 
anxiety. It continued very showery and unsettled, 
but on the whole it had been rather more favoura- 
ble for the crops. 

The two American vessels seized by the Nea- 
politan frigate have been ordered to be restored to 
the captains, and the crews and passengers releas- 
ed. The United States steamer [roquois backed 
up the demand for restitution made by the Ameri- 
can Minister, Joseph R. Chandler, Esq. The Iro- 
quois went to Naples especially to assist the Ame- 
rican Minister, and her arrival was most oppor- 
tune. 

Poerio, the distinguished Neapolitan exile, who 
was not long since allowed to leave the dungeon 
where he had been imprisoned for years, is now 
hard at work in Turin, urging the formal annexa- 
tion of Naples as well as Sicily to Sardinia. 

The Russian and Spanish Ambassadors have 
threatened to withdraw from Turin unless the 
Sardinian government puts a stop to the fillibuster 
expeditions ayainst Sicily. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of Westpha- 
lia, and uncle of the Emperor, is dead. He was 
the last of the old Bonaparte family. 

It is asserted that the final conference at Baden, 
between the Prince Regent of Prussia and the 
German sovereigns, resulted ina decisive agree- 
ment on the questions relative to German and the 
foreign governments. The sovereigns tendered 
their good offices to bring about an understanding 
between Prussia and Austria. 

It is announced that the Prince of Wales, attend- 
ed by the Earl of St. Germans and a large retinue, 
will embark for Canada on the 11th of July, on 
board the screw steam frigate St. George. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great discontent prevails in England in conse- 
quence of the high price of butcher's meat, owing 
to the scarcity and consequent dearness of fodder. 
Strangely enough, the price of bread has not yet 
been materially affected by the almost certainty, 
from long-continued bad weather all over Europe, 
of a deficient harvest. 

Queen Victoria reviewed on the 24th, in Hyde 
Park, London, no less than 20,000 well-drilled 
British volunteers. The show was a very fine one, 
and the Queen stood up in her carriage an hour 
and a half to see it asthe men passed in review be- 
fore her. 

The House of Lords had debated the slave 
trade question, and adopted a resolution in favour 
of the reappointment of a consulate at Mozam- 
bique as a check to the slave trade, notwithstand 
ing the opposition of the government. In the 
House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel denounced the 
conduct of the French government in regard to the 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


annexation of Savoy, and attacked the English 
Ministry for its humiliating policy. Lord John 
Russell defended himself, and stated the terms of 
the note just received from France relative to the 
neutralized districts of Savoy. France proposes 
that the neutrality of these districts be secured 
either through the instrumentality of a European 
Congress, or the exchange of notes, France assum- 
ing all the obligations of Sardinia, or lastly that the 
matter be arranged between France and Switzer- 
land. Lord John Russell complained of the con- 
duct of France in the whole transaction, and said 
it would never be regarded as satisfactory by 
England. 
FRANCE. 

It is stated that a circular note, demanding the 
recognition of the cession of 8avoy and Nice to 
France, was transmitted on the 2lst ult. from 
Paris to the French Ambassadors at the various 
European Courts for communication to the gov- 
ernments to which they are respectively accredit- 
ed. In this note France undertakes to assume 
the obligations of Sardinia for the neutrality of 
Faucigny and Chablais, but will not cede any 
territory to Switzerland. It appears to be gen- 
erally considered that the French Emperor gained 
little in a diplomatic sense by his Baden move- 
ment, since the German potentates seem to have 
been all on their guard, not only as regards his 
Majesty, but as regards each other. There can 
be small doubt, however, that it will embitter the 
relations of Germany and France, and may thus 
serve the turn of the Emperor in stimulating the 
ardour of his subjects for a new war whenever 
the time may appear ripe. The Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon happened to be at Baden at the time, and a 
letter from him has been published giving a cha- 


racteristic description of the manner in which the } 


Emperor was received by the populace. No one 
has had better opportunities of judging of the tone 
and emotions of large masses of people, and the 
account accordingly possesses value. He says the 
manifestations of dislike were istakable—that 
there was actually much hissing—but that the 
chief thing was the dead coldness. This was 
the case not only at Baden, but also on the depar- 
ture of his Majesty from Strasbourg. The silence 
on the latter occasion, says Mr. Spurgeon, was 


“more profound than I had ever remarked be- | 


fore. Standing on the edge of the crowd, I was 
astonished to the utmost at a stillness like that 
of death.” As the Duke of Baden rode back to 
his castle, the people gave him loyal cneers. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A telegram.from Berne says:—“In view of an 
approaching Conference on the annexation of Sa- 
voy, the Federal Council has confidentially pro- 
posed to the Great Powers a new combination, to 
be substituted for the stipulations of Article 92 of 
the final act of Vienna, The propositions of the 
Council commence by stating that after the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France, the neutralization of Fau- 
cigny and Chablais would be of no practical use 
whatever for the maintenance of the neutrality of 
Switzerland. In order to obtain this gbject, Swit- 
zerland claims such a portion of territory as might 
be traversed in a two hours’ march, and which, 
surrounding the lake of Geneva, would form a 
bulwark between Switzerland and France. The 
Swiss Diplomatic agents abroad are charged to 
recomimend a similar combination for adoption by 
the Great Powers, and mere especially by Eng- 
land, who has already taken the initiative in a 
similar proposal ; but which demanded a far more 
considerable territorial cession.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN SICILY. 


Garibaldi is reported as upon the eve of making 
a descent upon the city of Naples, instead of wast- 
ing time in an attack upon Messina, where the roy- 
al troops are concentrated. 
‘to obtain a loan of $6,000,000 in the London 
money market, on the security of the revennes of 
Sicily. Large reinforcements for the insurrec- 
tionary army had arrived. The Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment, probably despairing of success against 
Garibaldi by legitimate means, were striving to 
compass their ends by treachery. It is positively 
asserted that a number of brigands had _ been dis- 
patched to attempt his assassination. The Gov- 
ernment troops were concentrating at Messina, 
and a desperate effort would probably be made to 
retain that city as a new base of operations. De- 
crees by Garibaldi provide dowries for the daugh- 
ters of those who fall in battle, and maintenance 
for orphans, <A proclamation glorifies the attitude 
of the patriotic clergy, and contrasts it with that 
of the same body elsewhere. 

Advices from Palermo to the 19th ult. state that 
the Neapolitans had entirely evacuated the place, 
and their frigatez had quitted the roads of Paler- 
mo. ‘The Neapolitans were in great force in Ca- 
labria. All the communes of Sicily had presented 
an address requesting annexation to Piedmont. It 
was reported that a proposition had been made to 
restore the two American steamers captured by 
the Neapolitans, but that the American Minister had 
demanded. reparation for the insult to the Ameri- 
can flag. 


NAPLES. 

The King of Naples has granted a liberal 
Constitution to his people, which grants constitu- 
tional and representative institutions with the 
principles governing the most liberal Italian gov- 
ernments, to the kingdom of Naples, and a gen- 
eral amnesty to political offenders, and proposes 
an agreement with Sardinia to adopt the tri- 
colour flag. It also agrees to analogous institu- 
tions for the Island of Sicily, with a Royal 
Prince and Viceroy. The tri-colour flag had been 
formally inaugurated on the public buildings, 
palaces, and war-vessels, and saluted by the for- 
eign ships-of-war. The old Ministry had resigned, 
and a new Cabinet had been appointed. The 
government continued its preparations for hostili- 
ties, the proclamation of reforms not appearing to 
give satisfaction. In Naples the agitation had 


increased, owing to. inflammatory proclamations 


issued by the Central Revolutionary Committee, 
calling upon the people to rise. The French 
Ambassador had been seriously maltreated in the 
streets, it is supposed by the anti-reform party, 
and was beaten senseless. The Commissariats 
in twelve districts of the city were simultaneously 
attacked and pillaged, the archives burned, and 
the agents murdered. In consequence, the city 
was placed in a state of siege, and street assem- 
blages forbidden. 
SPAIN. 

It is asserted that, in conformity with legal 
advice, Count Montalembert and Don Fernando 
had cancelled their renunciation of their preten- 
sions to the Spanish throne, signed by them when 
prisoners at Tortosa. a 


ROME. 


It was reported that the Papal Government was 


about to grant reforms. There were frequent riots 
between the troops and citizens at Perugia. The 
Pope, says the Turin correspondent of the London 
Times, applied for money the other day, and the 
banker, Torlonia, after asking free leave of speech, 
pointed out to him where money was to be found, 
charging Cardinal Antonelli with the recent em- 
bezzlement of eight millions of money. Presently, 
Cardinal Wiseman brought the same charge against 
the Secretary of State. The Pope turned his back 
upon the plain spoken banker and the blunt Eng- 


4 lish prelate, and would never hear a word against 


his Minister. Wiseman came from the audience 
completely crest-fallen, and was ‘heard to say “it 
was full time to bow to the hand of Providence, 
by which the downfall of the temporal power 
was visibly decreed.” 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrians are making vast military prepa- 
rations in Venetia, and it is believed in some quar- 
ters that Francis Joseph intends soon to make an 
effort to redeem what he has lost in Italy. The 
fortifications are being put in complete repair, and 
provisioned as for a long siege. - 


TURKEY. 


Sanguinary disturbances. had taken place in 
Albania. The Dragoman of the Austrian Con- 
sulate had been assassinated at Scutari. The Al- 
banians, in virtue of their privileges, had refused 
to pay the taxes, or to contribute to the conscrip- 
tion, both of which the Christians refused to bear 
alone. It was rumoured that a despatch had been 
received announcing the outbreak of an insur- 
rection at Smyrna, and the assassination of public 
functionaries, but the correctness of this news was 
doubted. The Grand Vizier had arrived at 
Schumla. On his journey thither he dismissed or 
imprisoned several Turkish and some Greek 
functionaries for abuse of their authority. The 
Porte had sent Vely Pasha to Beyrout, as extraordi- 
nary Commissioner, in order to institute an inquiry. 
The army was exasperated at not having received 
its arrears of pay, and a military revolt was appre- 
hended. The Ambassadors had concerted and 
sent identical instructions to the different Consuls 
in Syria in order to prevent fresh disasters. Fif- 
teen hundred houses had been burnt in the Turk- 
ish quarter of Constantinople. 


CHINA. 


Advices from China are to the 6th of May. 
The answer from the authorities to the last com- 
munication of the Allies was to the effect that the 
Chinese were -preparing to resist. At Shanghae 
considerable apprehension was felt, owing to the 
alarming movements of the rebels. Hang-chow 
had been taken by them, plundered, and multi- 
tudes of the people were fugitives in the greatest 
distress. 

JAPAN. 

More accurate accounts of the recent difficulty 
in Japan than those received at the time the Ja- 
panese Embassy was in this country were for- 
warded to England, and are published in the 
London journals, It appears that the party as- 
sailed was the Go-tai-ro, or Regent, and the attack 
was made while he was on his way from his resi- 
dence to the castle of the Tycoon—the two places 
being only about five hundred yards distant from 
each other. The assailants numbered but about 
seventeen men, and they evinced desperate 


He is endeavouring | 


ing enterprise, but they were) promptly re- 
pelled after several lives were lost on each side. 
Seeing that they would be overpowered by the 
numbers who quickly rushed to the assistance of 
the Go tai ro, they fled, and appear to have escaped 
arrest and punishment. The Japanese govern- 
ment declares that the assailants consisted only of 
“loonings,’ as they term disbanded soldiers and 
ruffians, but it is believed they were retainers of 
the Prince of Minto, whose father, the former Ty- 
coon, was deposed, chiefly through the influence 
of the Regent, to make room for the present occu- 
pant of that position. The motive appears to have 
been revenge, and the hope of dethroning the ex- 
isting dynasty, and conferring power upon the 
Prince of Minto. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New York, Philadelphia. 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist s't, lWUIbs . . . 5.124 5.29 5.25 @ 5.50 
« 6:6 « « 5.63} 5.44 @ 5.02} 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow . . 3 @ 36 34 @ = 34h 
COFFEE 
Cuba, lb. . 12} 13} 13 123 
Java do. . « « « « « 15 16 13} 135) 
Triage, do 10 ll 103 
Mocha, do. . e._ 5 17 15 7 
Maracaibo, do. 13} 14 12) i4 
Rio, do. « 13 13 124 4 
St. Domingo, do. ee 13 13 13 
Louisiana and Mississippi 63 133 } 
Mobil 


obile. . «© « « 6} 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 6} 9 
Carolina and Georgia . . 64 ¢ 


EEES 


FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . 42 46 49 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 16.50 17 17.00 17.50 
No.2 . . « 15.00 15.75 15.00 16.00, 
No.3 . « « « 10.50 9.50 
No. 3, small 4.75 5 Oo 5.50 6.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.50 $.25 2.25 3.75 
Herring, box ...-« « 22 25 18 22 
Herring, scaled .... 3u 32 80 
Cod, dry, ll2lbs.. . . . 400 4.16 3.12) 3.25 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.15 6.00 5.374 5.44 
—— ——- extraffancy 5.25 7.00 5.50 6.50 
Western, Penn'a, & Ohi 5.15 @ 5.65 5.375 (Q 
Brandywine + 6.50 7.00 @ 6.00 
Scraped . «© « « 4.75 5.00 4.75 @ 5.00 
Middlings . . +. 4.00 4.25 4.374 4.44 
Rye Fl SAY 3.50 4.15 3.50 t 3.7 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.50. 8.374 
Brandy wine 8.73 3.75 3.60 © 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.25 1.31 1.25 1.°0 
-, white . « « « e 1.85 1.46 1.45 1.43 
Southern red . « 1.25 1.34 1.25 1.30 
Southern white ... . 1.338 1.46 1.35 1.43 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania .. « 81 82 73 80 
Southern 80 sl 76 73 
CORN. 
62 69 66 67 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania .. 38 42 36 39 
Southern « « 36 39 385 36 
Barley, Ohio & New York 63 35 BU 82 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 2.50 @ 2.70 2.65 2.80 
half boxes 1.25 @ 1.30 1.25 1.35 
quarto boxes . . 65 (@ 70 73 75 
kegs 4.50 4.50 5.00 
layer 2.44 2.50 2.57 2.65 
——— seedless . . . £25 @ 4.50 4} 
Almonds, softshelled . . 12 16 12 13 
— hard shelled. . 74@ 8 7 74 
Apples, green. bbl. . . 1.50 @ 4.25 2.50 4.50 
—-——dried do. ... 53 OF 45 
Ginger, green, Pilb.. . ll 15 
Citron, 174 20 19 20 
Oranges, box 60 @ 2.10 1.00 4.00 
Lemons, do Se We 79 2.20 1.00 2.75 
Figs, Smyrna, 7 16 
Peaches, uppared. .. . 93 12 7 12 
« 12 16 12 13 
Ground uts, bushel oa 1.25 1.65 1.45 1.73 
Hay—louse . . « « 1.10 1.25 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . .. 6} 9} 9 @ 
Carraccas 21} 223 2;@ 
LEATHER 
ish ene « 24 28 23 $2 
Slaughter ... 22 25 23 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 32.00 17.50 22.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 30.00 14.00 @ 16.50 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 14.00 16.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 11.50 8.00 11.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 11.50 12.00 
8 les, C.N. « « 19.00 25.00 14.00 19.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado ... 25 30 24 29 
Clayed . .« « « « 24 27 21 2t 
Porto « « 34 39 35 40 
New Orleans, @ bbl. . 47 50 45 4a 
Steam Syrup. 23 50 23 43 
OILS. 
Olive, @gallon .... 41.16 1.25 1.10 1.15 
—— pint ..... 4.30 @ 4.50 6.50 6.75 
Linseed, American . . . 57 61 53 59 
Whale Crude .. ee ee 40 43 47 53 
Winter «© 54 60 58 63 
Sperm Winter. ... . 1.23 1.30 1.35 1.45 
Lard jin % 91 95 90 95 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl. . 11.00 @ 12.50 12.00 @ 15.00 
rime 4.00 5.50 5.00 7.00 
Pork, Mess ¢ e «© 19.123 ly.0u @ 19.25 
Prime 14.00 g 14.125 15.00 15.25 
Clear 19.50 U -00 19.25 y 19.75 
Hams,smoked , . 133 = 1833 
—- do in salt & pickle 103 lu 103 
Sides, smoked. . ll 113 llii@ 
—- do insalt&pickle 10} 104 @ 
Shoulders smoked @ 6 9 @ 93 
do insalt. ... 8} G: 9 
Dried Beef . . « « « « 10 11 10 @ Il 
Butter, Firkin. . ... 15 ll @ 
solid, in kegs 9 ll 
Roll . . 12 17 12 16 
Goshen 16 20 13 18 
Lard, Jersey . © e 12 @_ 12} 
Western eee 13 14 
Rice, Carolina. . . . #44 @ 4.75 4.625@ 4.75 
SEEDS. 
Flaxseed 1.60 1.72 1.60 1.62 
Timothy . .-. « « - 8.44 4.00 4.00 4.25 
Herd Grass . . « « « « 32.50 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white . 7.50 8.00 7.25 8.124 
brown . - 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.625 
Havana white... . 9.00 9.50 8.00 9.00 
ruwn and yellow 6.50 8.75 6.75 8.00 
6.75 7.125 6.50 7.00 
New Orleans .... . 6.25 7.75 6.00 7.875 
arified .. 9.50 10.00 800 10.00 
5.50 7.50 6.125 @ 7. 
Porto Rico . Ae, eee 7.50 7.50 8 
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| courage as well as military skill in the dar- 


complaint escaped him. He retained his mind 
until death, but for some days previous con- 
versed only eet He expressed his wil- 
lingness to depart and be with Christ, and had his 
favourite chapters, the 4th and 5th of 2d Corin- 
thiane, read to him, and calmly yielded up bis 
spirit to God who gavo it. “Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord*from henceforth; yea, saith 
the ro that they may rest from their labours 
and their works do follow tiem.” J.J. M. 
Died, at Jersey city. New Jersey, on the 7th 
inst, Captain WILLIAM T. RODGERS, late of 
the United States Navy, in the sixty fifth year of 
his age. He was a grandson of the Rev. John 
Rodgers, D.D., Moderator of the first General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. His father, Dr. John R. Rodgers, was @ 
surgeon in the Revolutionary army, and a distin- 
guished and skilful physician of New York city. 
Died, in Kishacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, on 
the 12th ult, MARY WILLIAMSON, wife of Mr. 
ROBERT TAYLOR, aged thirty six years; and up- 
on the 17th of the same month, her infant son, a 
fifteen days; and upon the same day her father, 
HENRY B. TAYLOR, aged seventy-seven years. 
The daughter and the father, for weeks previous 
to their death, were upon beds of suffering in ad- 
joing rooms, whilst an only sister, at a mile’s 
distance, was also upon a bed of languishing, and 
thus not one of this little family could see or speak 
to the other. But we feel assured that the three 
so united by ties most tender, and so joined in 
death, are re-united in the bliss of a heavenly re- 
cognition and fellowship. 

Died, on the 19th ult., after a short illness, Mrs. 
MARY ANN WILEY, widow of the late Jobn 
Wiley, Esq., of York county, Pennsylvania, aged 
forty-seven years one month and nineteen days. 
Mrs. seo was a woman remarkable for her un- 
obtrusive but deep picty. The seven children who 
mourn her loss were carefully instructed in the 
doctrines of the Bible, and in all her intercourse 
in life she was governed. by the principles of the 
holy religion she professed. She passed through 
the dark valley leaning upon the arm of Him 
whom she trusted. 


Rotices. 


UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Seventh 
Presbyterian Church and the Third Reformed 
Dutch Church, Philadelphia, will worship toge- 
ther on the Sabbath during the months of Jul 
and August. The Rev. Mr. Crowell of the Beventh 
Presbyterian Church will preach in the two church- 
es during the month of July, and the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, of the Reformed Dutch Church, during the 
month of August. Services during the month of 
July in the Third Reformed Dutch Church in the 
morning at half-past ten o'clock, and in the 8e- 
venth Presbyterian Church in the evening, at 
eight o’clock. 

#S~ Service to-morrow, Sabbath Morning, 15th 
of July, at half-past ten o'clock, in the Tairp Re- 
rorMED Dutcn Cuurcn, Filbert and Tenth streets, 
and in the Seventa Cuurcn, Broad street above 
Chestnut, in the Evening at eight o’clock. The 
Seventh Church will be open only in the Even- 
ing, and the Dutch Reformed only in the Morn- 


ing. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian Chureh, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
will be open for public worship at half-past ten 
o'clock, A. M., every Sabbath during the summer. 

WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—Sum- 
mer Arrangement.—Professor Moffat of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will preach in the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce and 
Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, both mornin 
and afternoon, the last two Sabbaths in July, an 
all the Sabbaths in August. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Mr. Martin, missionary to China from the 
Presbyterian Board, will preach in the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above Fifth, 
Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 15th 
inst., at eight o'clock. His subject will be “The 
influence of the gospel in effecting the social 
renovation of China.” 


WEST ARCHIE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth street, Philadel- 
phia.—The Sabbath services will be continued in 
the West Arch Street Church through the summer 
months. The pulpit.will be supplied by the Rev. 
J. T. Umsted during the absence of the pastor. 
Morning service at half-past ten o'clock, the even- 
ing at eight o’clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Room, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

hia, on Tuesday, the 17th inst., at four o'clock, 
M. Josepn H. Jones, Recording Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Receipts at Mission 
House, New York, on account of Chiniquy Colony, 
from December 1, 1859, to July 9, 1860:—Union 
Meeting in Ist eh., N. Y., $260.39; less expenses, 
$4.30—256.59. First ch. N. Y., $232.50; Mr. 
Sheafe, $50; Mrs. T. and Mrs. 8., $2; Mrs. H. M., 
$50, her daughter $9, hertwo granddaughters $1; 
Rev. C. Kingsbury, D.D., $50; Three Friends in 
Choctaw Nation, $i5; E. J., $6; D. D., $14; M. 
D., $10; Port Byron ch., N. Y., $6; J. M., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $50; 1st ch. Jorsey city, $12; A Lady, 
$50; Friends, Astoria, N. Y., $4; Mrs. S., Astoria, 
N. Y., $5; Union Meeting Elizabeth, N. J., $130; 
3d ch. Newark, N. J., $238 35; B. K., $50; Scotch 
ch. N. Y., Friends, per Rev. J. McElroy, D.D., 
$1536; Rev. J. M. T. Davie, $5; Clatsop ch., Ore- 

on, $9; Chapel Hill, N. C., for freight, $1; Friends, 
25. Total, $2830.44. | 
WivuraM Rankin, Jr., Treasurer. 


Married. 


At Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. Henry B. Bonpe of Galla- 
tin, Tennessee, to Miss Cuambers of Phila- 
delphia. 

Near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the $d inst., 
James W. Bosuer, Esq., of Sioux city, Iowa, to 
Miss Bettznoover, daughter of G. Beltz- 
hoover, Esq., of Carlisle. 

On Tuesday evening, the 3d inst., by the Rev. 
R. B. Foresman, the Rev. P. W. Mstick to Miss 
Evie M. Campen, daughter of Richard Camden, 
Esq., all of Mount Bethel, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Elysburg, Northumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday morning, the 28th ult., by the 
Rev. O. L. Hall, Mr. Witn1am Pensye to Miss 
C. Hut, both of Elysburg. 

On the 3d inst., at Dushore, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. H. Armstrong, Mr. Wituram H. D. Garren 
of Laporte, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary A. WALK- 
Er, of Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania. 


At Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. Dr. Gray, the Rev. Joun B. Kueuer, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church of Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Sau.iz, 
daughter of WituiamM Green, Esq., of Easton. 

At Cedarvill, New Jersey, on the 5th inst., by 
the Rev. J. A. Annin, the Hon. Joan A. Parvin of 
Muscatine, Iowa, to Miss Mary L. Westcort of 
Fairton, New Jersey. 

At Berwick, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. J. M. 
Salmon, Mr. Monta@omery of Orangeville, 
Columbia county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Euiza- 
BETH Purpor of Philadelphia. 

At Minersville, Schuylkill county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. R. C. Bryson, 
Mr. V. M. Carpenter, formerly of Wyoming, to 
Miss Mary Lizzie Peet, daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Peel, Esq., of Philadelphia. Also, on the Ist 
inst., Mr. Jacos B. Bunstean, formerly of New 
York, to Miss Evizaseta Wess of Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


Died, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., 
in the peaceful hope of immortality, JANE M., 
eldest daughter of Hon. JAMES H. GRAHAM, in 
the twenty-second year of her age. 

Died, on the Ist inst., near Newmarket, Mary- 
land, at the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Sar- 
gent, Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMAS, in the seven- 
tieth year of herage. 

Died, on the 26th ult., at Perrysville, Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, MARY MARGARET, 
daughter of Dr. A. and Mrs. MARY A. HARSH- 
BERGER, in the fifth year of her age. 

Another branch is broken 
From off the family tree. 

Died, in Eutaw, Alabama, on the 29th ult., 
JAME3 LOWE, aged eighteen months, son of the 
Rev. JAMES SOMERVILLE. In love the Lord 
sent the little messenger of mercy to add to our 
happiness; in his wisdom, and for reasons un- 
known to us, he called him back. The great Mas- 
ter has called the budding flower that it may blow 
in the arms of its mother in the crown of our Sa- 
viour. Heaven needed it, we murmur not. W. 

Died, at his residence, near Carthage, Alabama, 
on the 14th ult., Mr. ROBERT McKEMIE, aged 
seventy-five years ten months and twenty days. 
He was born in Fairfield district, South Carolina. 
His parents, of Scotch-Irish descent, were natives 
of Pennsylvania. His father was a ruling elder 
in the Lebanon Presbyterian church in Fairfield, 
to which the Rev. James Rogers ministered for 
many years. Mr. McKemie emigrated to Twiggs 
— Georgia, when about twenty-eight years 
of age. 
thought, he first indulged the hope of the Chris- 
tian. But as there was no church of his choice 
there, and his mind probably not being fully sat- 
isfied, he made no public profession of religion. 
He came to Alabama in January, 1822, and soon 
after united with the Presbyterian church at Con- 
cord, Green county, of which he has been a con- 
sistent and exemplary member ever since. He 
has exercised the office of ruling elder in that 
church for about twenty-five years. His house 
was always open to and well known by the pioneer 
ministers and others of his church. He was a man 
of few words and very quiet, but his opinions and 
purposes when formed were held with great firm- 
ness. He was always the unflinching supporter 
of good order, morality, and religion in his neigh- 
bourhood. The poor and distressed around him 
always met with sympathy, and never went away 
empty. He was a kind and humane master, an 
obliging neighbour, a true and faithful friend, an 
affectionate and devoted husband and father. His 
wife, now over seventy, with whom he has happil 
lived over forty years, survives him. His chil- 
dren, seven in number, have all preceded him 
to the grave except one. During his last sickness 


Here he was married, and here, it is 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Ph tladelphia will hold 


an adjourned meeting in the Publication Rooms, 

No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Monday, 

the 16th inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. . 
Danie. Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester stands ad- - 
journed to meet in Winchester, Virginia, on Tues- 
day, July 17th, at eight o’clock, P. M. 

J. R. Gragam, Stated Clerk. 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—Providential 
circumstances require that new arrange- 
ments be made for the conducting of the Presby- 
terian Magazine. To a person of enterprise, de- 
sirous of doing good, a Monthly Periodical offers 
one of the best channels of usefulness. Liberal 
terms will be offered to any responsible parties 
who may wish to engage in the work. Address, — 
C. VAN RENSSELAER, Jr. 
july 14—tf Burlington, New Jersey. 


W*s ae a Young Man, a Licentiate of 

the Presbyterian Church, a situation as 
Teacher in a private family or Select School in 
some neighbourhood where he could also be em- 
ployed in preaching on the Sabbath day. Best 
references given. Address “H.,” at the office of 
the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia. july 14—3t 


EST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL —dJersey 
Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania.— 
This Boarding School, for both sexes, commences 
its fall term September 5th. The Directors having 
secured the services, as Principal, of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, late Principal of the Lancaster High School, 
Pennsylvania, call the attention of parents and 
guardians to this School as a most desirable insti- 
tution in which to place their children and wa 
The course of instruction embraces every de- 
partment of education taught in the best Acade- 
mies. In all the studies the pupils are thoroughly 
grounded and taught to understand and apply 
what they learn. The female portion of the 
School will be particularly under the care and 
instruction of a lady, whose many accomplish- 
ments and long experience as a successful teacher 
render her services most valuable and desirable. 
pea For Circular, with further particulars, ap- 
ply to the Rev. J. Stevens, President of the Board, 
or to the Principal. july 14—7t* 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Two Ladies, hitherto 

successful in Teaching, desire to be employed, 

together or separately, in Schools or private fami- 

lies, as teachers of the higher English branches, 

with Ancient and Modern Languages. Address 


” 


july 14—2t* Bridport, Vermont. 


EACHER WANTED.—A Gentieman, of Clas- 
sical Education, is wanted for Principal of 
the Darnestown Academy. Salary, $450. Ex- 
penses for board, washing, &c., about $130. The 
scholastic year. will commence the 6th of August 
next. Testimonials required. Address immedt- 

ately. JOSEPH D. STEWART, M.D., 
Darnestown Montgomery county, Maryland. 

july 14—2t 


FINE INVESTMENT OPEN.—I wish 
to establish an Agency for the sale of 
“Poco Metallic Paint,” in all South and South- 
western cities and towns. It contains 72 per cent. 
of pure iron, and 28 percent of hydraulic cement, 
a will stand on iron over 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It isa perfect non-absorbent of water, and 
equal to lead for Stéam Beilers, Smoke- Pipes, Gas 
olders, Tin Roofs, Ship Decks, Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Wagons: will cover twice as much sur- 
face, and can be suld 50 per cent. less. It finds 
ready sale in all country stores. Further infor- 
mation and samples sent to responsible parties 
addressing, with reference, WILLISON G. SMITH, 
No. 28 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, where it may be bought from 25 pounds to 
100 tons. - july 14—1t* 


AUNDERS’ LATIN PARADIGMS.—A New 
System of Latin Paradigms, by Cortland 
Saunders, Associate Principal of Saunders’ Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & Co., Publish- 
ers. 


From GEORGE M. LANE, P. D., University 
Professor of Latin, Harvard University. 

I have examined ‘the “New Arrangement of 
Latin Paradigms,” by Cortland Saunders. The 
book is both philosophical and practical, and will 
save beginners in the Latin language much time 
and trouble. 


From HON. EDWARD EVERETT, formerly 
President of Harvard University. 

I am convinced, from the opinions expressed of 

this system by several of the most eminent scho- 

lars in the country, that it must be an ingenious 


he suffered great pain, but no word of murmur or , 


and useful work, calculated to facilitate the study 
of the Latin lang uage. july 14—1¢* 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Divine Porross Exrsarven; or, All Things 
Decreed, yet Evil not Caused, ner Moral Free- 
dom Impaired; and the Glory of God the End 
of All. By the Rev. George Morton. Philadel- 

* phia, 1860, Joseph M. Wilson. 12mo, pp. 310. 
The questions discussed in this volume are the 

very ones which most stir up the prejudices and 

opposition of the human mind, and in regard to 
which there is more rash and carnal reasonings 
then of any others. The revelation of God is the 
only authority by which they can be settled, and 
yet to this revelation appeals are made alike by 
those who maintain that all things are sulyect toa 
divine and eternal purpose, and those who contend 
that God administers the affairs of the world with- 
out any definite and fixed plan. We suppose this 
controversy, which distinguishes Calvinists from 
Arminians, will exist while the present dispensa- 
~ tion continues; and yet this is no reason why any 
point of truth should be conceded for the sake of 
an illjudged peace. Those who maintain what, 
for the sake of distinction, is called the Calvinistic 
system, cannot in conscience withhold what they 
believe to be God's own truth, how difficult soever 
they may find it to satisfy all objectors. There is 
necessarily a mystery in doctrines which relate to 
the divine nature and government, and if all the 
contents of the Bible were perfectly comprehensi- 
ble and explicable by the finite understanding of 
man, it would be a strong proof against their divine 
original. Mr. Morton has entered upon these dis- 

—enssions with both zeal and knowledge, and if his 

arguments are not as fully satisfactory to others as 
himself, they are still worthy of respectful consid- 
eration. He enters upon his subject with great 
honesty and directness, and aims at explicitness in 
his statements. With many parts of his book we 
are entirely satisfied as clear and forcible exhibi- 
tions of truth. If we hesitate in expressing our 
agreement with any part, it is when, with seeming 
confidence, he attempts to explain and unravel 
what is beyond human ken. He is fully supported 
when he holds that God has eternally decreed all 
things, and that in so doing he is not justiy charge- 
able with originating moral evil, or in affecting 
man’s’ responsibility as a moral agent; but in at- 
tempting to explain the how and the why, we con- 
fess we are not wholly satisfied. His theory that 
evil originates with man from a created imperfec- 
tion in his nature, and an imperfection which God 
could not have prevented by any possibility, is 
saying too much. It is very true that no creature 
can be perfect in the sense in which his infinite 
Creator is perfect, but to say that God could not 
create man or angel without fallibility and pecca- 
bility in his particular sphere, is saying more than 
we can vouch for. Why should not a creature be 
perfect as a creature, although in an inferior sense 
to the perfection of God as a God? The theory 
does not satisfy our minds in accounting for the 
existence of moral evil. We feel better contented 
with the explicit statements of Scripture, which we 
take separately and as a whole, and that notwith- 
standing there are things hard to be reconciled by 
limited and imperfect reason. The book of Mr. 
Morton is, however, well written and discriminat- 
ing, and may be profitably studied. 


a Wityess ror THE By the Rev. 
W.N. Pendleton, D.D. Philadelphia, 1860, J. 
B. Lippincott § Co. 12mo, pp. 350. 

The number of books which have recently ap- 
peared on the relations of religion and science is a 
feature in the literature of the day. The reason of 
it is that the skepticism of the present age assumes 
a certain scientific air, and if the natural sciences, 
earnestly and profoundly cultivated as they are, 
suggest a doubt of any part of the divine revela- 
tion, we are sure to have it trumpetted abroad. 
Truth is consistent with itself by whatever means 
developed; and whether God speaks to us in his 
word or in his works, he cannot be self-contradic- 
tory. We would not, from any groundless appre- 
hension of its effects, suppress the pursuit of sci- 
ence, but we may well require that it should not 
lead to hasty and dogmatic conclusions, unfriendly 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures. Mr. Pendle- 
ton, who received his scientific education at West 
Point, a school deservedly honoured, has given 
proofs in his volume of his careful study and earn- 
est desire to defend the word of God against skep- 
tical cavil. He writes intelligently, and in a popu- 
lar and attractive style, and those qualities will 
secure him readers. On the oneness of the human 
race he makes a clear and forcible argument, but 
not a few.will demur at his demonstration of the 
geological certainty that the days in the Mosaic 
account of the creation are identical with indefinite 
ages of time. Still the discussion is instructive, 
and indeed, all parts of the volume will present to 
the reader, in a pleasing manner, the present state 
of the questions which are treated. 


A Sxetcn or THe Lire anp EpvucationaL La” 
Bours oF Puiuie Linpstey, D.D., Late Presi- 
dent of the University of Nashville. By Leroy 
J. Halsey, D.D., Professor &c. Pp. 46. 

This is a beautiful reprint of an article origi- 
nally published in Barnard’s Amercan Journal of 
Education. It portrays in graphic language the 
eminent services of the late Dr. Lindsley as an 
educator of youth. His chief labours were as 
President of the University of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, which position he occupied for twenty- 
five years, and filled with great ability, raising 
that Institution to a condition of wide efficiency, 
and giving a great impulse to the cause of educa- 
tion in the whole State. Dr. Lindsley left many 
carefully prepared manuscripts, which we are 
glad to learn are in course of publication, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Halsey. They will 
undoubtedly be a welcome contribution to the 
educational and religious literature of our country. 


fEscuytvus. Edited by Frederick A. Paley, with 
an Index of Principal Words. New York, 1860, 
Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 272. 

Evripipes. Edited by Frederick A. Paley. Vol. 
I. With an Index of Words. New York, 
1860, Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 304. 

Horace. Edited by A. J. Macleane. New York, 
1860, Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 211. 

These three neat volumes are comprised in 

« Harper's Greek and Latin Texts.” The firsttwo 
containing the remains of the great Greek tragic 
writers who lived nearly five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, are in the original Greek 
without translation or notes, the text having passed 
under the revision of a learned editor, and being 
printed in a clear type; and the latter embracing 
the works of the Latin poet so well known in our 
schools. The series furnishes simply the text of 
the originals, and forms a very tasteful and desira- 
ble library of Greek and Latin authors, at once 
neat, compact, portable for the library of the stu- 
dent and scholar. They compare well with any 
continental editions. 


Tue History or France. By Parke Gedwin. 

Vol. I. Ancient Gaul. New York, 1860, Harper 

& Brothers. 8vo, pp. 4%5. 

A good, compact, and reliable history of France 
is a desideratum to English readers. French his- 
tory is voluminous, much of it exaggerated and 
partial, and the whole needs the sifting and weigh- 
ing process of a careful, honest, and deliberate 
hand. The history extends to so remote a period, 
and embraces so many vicissitudes of government, 
and such variety of events, that much skill and 
discrimination are requisite in framing a true and 
readable narrative. Judging from this first volume 
of Mr. Godwin, which professes to review the his- 

tory of primitive Gaul, we are disposed to think 
our historical wants in this direction will be sup- 
plied by one who will take rank with our already 
distinguished corps of historians. The first period 
of Gallic history, notwithstanding the dimming 
effect of imperfect and conflicting records, possesses 
much to captivate the explorers of the past, and 
Mr. Godwin has the credit of summing its inci- 
dents in a style adapted to the subject, and chas- 
tened by good taste. Four or five volumes will 
be required to bring the history down to the pre- 
sent day, and we express the hope that the author 
will be able, in the further progress of his work, 
to preserve a calin and rigidly impartial judgment. 


A Satter History or Greece, from the Ear- 
_liest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wil- 
liam Smith, LL.D. Illustrated with Engravings 
on wood. New York, 1860, Harper & Brothers. 

16mo, pp. 248. 

This neat and handsomely embellished volume 
may safely be commended asa _ school-book, very 
superior to ordinary epitomies. It is designed to 
serve the purpose of younger students, as the 
larger history, by the same hand, is adapted to 
more advanced ones. While brevity and sim- 
plicity are studied, it is done without any sacritice 
of dignity, The wood cuts are all that could be 
desired. 


Natorat History. For the ‘Use of Schools and 
Families. By Worthington Hooker, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Yale College, &c. [Illustrated by nearly 
300 Engravings. New York, 1860, Harper § 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 382. 

In taking up such a book as this, we are forcibly 
reminded of the only available aids we had in 
our school-days for the study of natural history, the 
pictured embellishments so rudely drawn that we 
were in some danger of confounding the dog with 
the lion. Here we have engravings so artistic 
and trutlifully drawn that they may be safely trea- 
sured in the memory as just delineations. The 
descriptions also appear to us to be very accurate, 
and in keeping with the present state of know- 
ledge. It is, in short,a capital school-book, and 
will not be out of place in the hands of older 
readers. 

Ricut at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs, Gas- 
kell, author of “Mary Barton,’ &c. New York, 
1860, Hurper & Brethers. 12mo, pp. 305. 

Mrs. Gaskell has written so much and so well 
as to require no endorsement from us. The favour 
she enjoys she has deservedly earned, by her insight 
into character and its portrayal. The stories in 
this volume are four in number, and have not 


suffered in their interest by a first appearance in 
Household Words. Lois the Witch, is a graphic 
and affecting description of that wild and inhuman 
infatuation which once disgraced Salem in its 
persecution of supposed witches. 

Oup Leaves; Gathered from Household Words, 

By W. Henry Wills. New York, 1860, Harper 

& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 467. : 

The celebrity of Dickens’ Household Words is 
attributable to the skilful writers employed as its 
correspondents. The Gathered Leaves are a col- 
lection of some of its raciest articles. They are 


miscellaneous in character, amusing, and enter- 


taining, and written with a facile pen. 


New Montuty Macazine. Volume XX. 
December 1859, to May 1860. New York, 1860, 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 862. 

Among the contributions from the prolific press 
of the Harpers which we have this week received 
is this noble volume of their Monthly Magazine, a 
periodical so ably conducted, so afiluently embel- 
lished, and so widely circulated and sought after. 
It has no peer, taking it as a whole. In looking 
over such a volume we are more than ever struck 
with the spirit of enterprise which has produced 
such a book, so entertaining, instructive, ornamen- 
tal, and costly. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The contents of the July number of the Theolo- 
gical and Literary Journal are as follow:—1. Sir 
William Hamilton's Metaphysics. 2. Memorial of 
Joel Jones, LL D. 3. Theories Erroneously called 
Science and Divine Revelation. 4. The Apostasy 
and the Man of Sin. 5. Darwin on the Origin of 
Species. 6 Designation and Exposition of the 
Figures of Isaiah, Chapters liv. lv. Ivi. and Ivii. 
7. Literary and Critical Notices. 

The contents of the July number of the Mercers- 
burg Review are as follow:—1. Goethe, a Disser- 
tation by Dr. Rauch—Edited by Professor E. V. 
Gerhart, D D., of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 2. In- 
fant Salvation—by Rev. N. S. Strassburger, A.M., 
Pottstown, Pa. 3. The Closing Chapters of the 
Book of Job; the Divine Sovereignty—by Professor 
Taylor Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y. 4. Dog- 
matic Theology; its Conception, Sources, and Me- 
thod—by Professor Moses Kieffer, D.D., Tiffin, 
Ohio. 5. Scientific Discovery in 1859—by Pro- 
fessor L. H. Steiner, A.M., M.D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 6. Recent Publications. 

The Eclectic Magazine for July is rich in its 
contents, as usual. 
~ We have received four numbers of The Leisure 
Hour, an excellent periodical, published in London. 

The contents of the July number of the Evan- 
gelical Quarterly, edited by Dr. Berg of Philadel- 
phia, are as fullow:—1. The Words of the Lord 
Jesus; by Rudolf Stier, D.D. 2. Millenarianism 
and D. N. Lord. 3. A Plea for the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 4. Rephaim. 5. The Karens. 6. Mo- 
dern Spiritualism; by William R. Gordon, D.D. 
7. The British Critic on Goode’s Divine Rule of 
Faith and Practice. 8. Thoughts on Genesis xvii. 
1-14. 9. The Dead in Christ. 10. The Gospel 
Ministry. 11. Editor’s Table. 

We have received Part 5 of Cassel’s Popular 
Natural History, handsomely illustrated. 

Also, for July, the Foreign Missionary, National 
Preacher, Reformed Presbyterian, Farmer and 
Gardener, Sailors’ Magazine, Ladies Home Maga- 
zine, Hall's Journal of Health, The Covenanter, 
and Littell’s Living Age. 

The Reports of the several Boards of the Pres- 
byterian Church have made their appearance in 
pamphlet form. | 


THE IVY GREEN. 


BY CARLES DICKENS, 


O! a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old; 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old head is he; 
How closely he twineth, how tightly he clings 
_ To his friend—the huge oak tree; 
And lightly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawls around 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled, and works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ! 
‘But the old ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past; | 
For the stateliest building man can raise, 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on where time hath been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


The National Anniversary, which has 
just been celebrated, naturally carries the 
mind back to the scenes and incidents pre- 
ceding the Declaration of Independence. 

In the month of June, 1776, the minds 
of the members of the Continental Congress 
were earnestly directed to a practical con- 
sideration of the subject of independence— 
a subject which followed inevitably the 
labours of the Revolutionary leaders both 
in the field and the council. | 

On the 8th of June the Congress (then 
but one body) went into Committee of the 
Whole to consider “the resolutions respect- 
ing independency,” and on the 10th it was 
agreed that a Committee be appointed to 
prepare a Declaration to the effect of the 
first resolution, to wit: | 

‘‘That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown; and that all 
political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is and ought to be 
totally dissolved.” 

On the 11th of June the following mem- 
bers were chosen to constitute the Commit- 
tee :—Mr. Jcfferson, Mr. John Adams, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. R. R. Liv- 
ingston. 

On the 25th of June a declaration of 
deputies of Pennsylvania, met in Provincial 
Council, was laid before Congress and read, 
expressing their willingness to concur in a 
vote of Congress declaring the United Colo- 
nies free and independent States. 

On the 28th of June Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the delegates from New Jersey, pre- 
sented his credentials and instructions, au- 
thorizing him ‘to join in declaring the Uni- 
ted Colonies independent of Great Britain, 
entering into a confederation for union and 
common defence,”’ Xe. 

On the Ist of July a resolution from the 
Convention of Maryland was presented, con- 
curring in the movement for independence, 
and in forming a further compact and con- 
federation. 

On the 2d of July, Congress resumed the 
consideration of the resolution reported from 
the Committee of the Whole, which was 
agreed to, as follows: 

‘Resolved, That these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown; and 
that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved.” 

On the 3d of July the subject was fur- 
ther considered, and it was “resolved that 
this Congress will, to-morrow, again resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole to take 
into their further consideration the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

On the 4th of July, Mr. Harrison, the 
presiding officer in Committee of the Whole, 
reported that the Committee had agreed to 
a declaration which they desired him to re- 
port. The well-known Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read and agreed to. It was 
then engrossed, and afterwards signed by fif- 
ty-six delegates, headed by John Hancock. 

Copies of this Declaration were ordered 
to be sent to the several Assemblies, Con- 
ventions, and Committees or Councils of 


| Safety, and to the several commanding offi- 


cers of the Continental troops; and it was 
proclaimed in each of the United States and 
at the head of the Army, and it was received 
withenthusiasm. But if any thing were ne- 
cessary to be cited to show its value, and that 
of the Constitution which grew out of it in 
1787, we need only refer to the fact that it 


required a perilous struggle of more than 


the Rocky Mountains. 


seven years te conquer a peace and to estab- 
lish on a firm foundation the work of the 
Revolutionary Fathers. 

Caa any moment be more appropriate than 
the present to recall to mind the value of 
this Union? Can any time be more suita- 
ble to impress upon both old and young 
the propriety of cultivating and cherishing 
fraternal sentiments towards every portion 
of this peculiarly-favoured, happy country ? 
— Wash. Intell. 


Garibaldi and the European Press. 


It is amusing to compare the various epi- 
thets applied to Garibaldi by the foreign 
journals. We take the following as speci- 
mens: 

Gazetta di Napoli.—The monster in hu- 
man shape, Garibaldi by name, has had the 
audacity to attack, at the head of a band of 
murderers, the dominions of his Majesty, the 
King of Naples. It is needless to add that 
measures have been taken by the govern- 
ment to capture him, when he will be just- 
ly punished for his rash and lawless under- 
taking. 

Gazetta di Roma.—The anti-Christ, for 
it is impossible to give a person possessed 
of the devil any other appellation, has dared 
to approach the coast of Sicily, and effected 
a landing with the assistance of the godless 
and heretic English. 

Munich Volksbladt.—The bandit, Gari- 
baldi, is about to continue his wicked and 
bloody trade of human murderer in the 
happy and peaceful island of Sicily, but 
the Divine vengeance will not fail to over- 
take him speedily. 

Vienna Gazette.—The professional rebel 
hopes to continue his former calling in Si- 
cily, but he will be grievously disappointed, 
and his disgraceful attempt frustrated by 
the courage and loyalty of the brave troops 
of the King of the Two Sicilies. 

Leipziger Zeitung.—The pirate, Gari- 
baldi, is, of course, acting by the orders of 
the King of Sardinia. 

Berlin Kreutz Zeitung.—The adventurer, 
Garibaldi, will soon find that his lawless 
career has come to an untimely end. 

Cassel Zeitung.—The parvenu, Garibaldi, 
not content with having kindled the flames 
of revolution in his own country, is now 
about to raise the standard of revolt in the 
hitherto happy kingdom of Naples. 

_ Hamburg papers.—General Garibaldi 
is steadily advancing in his bold and dan- 
gerous career. | 

Guzetta di Bologna.—The heroic son of 
Italy, whose name no true Italian can pro- 
pounce without profound admiration and 
enthusiasm, is now engaged in the most 
important campaign of his eventful life. 

Florence Gazette.—The redeemer of Ita- 
ly is about to attack the stronghold of tyran- 
ny. Every true Italian heart beats with 
hope tor the success of his sublime under- 
taking. 

Giornale di Milano.—The genius of 
Italy has at length drawn his sword and 
thrown away the scabbard to rescue his 
country from the last remnant of tyranny. 

Turin Gazette-—The Archangel Gabriel 
has appeared in human shape on earth in 
the person of Garibaldi, to scatter the last 
enemies of Italian liberty, and bring them 
to the condign punishment they deserve. 

Gazetta di Napoli (latest number).— 
The Commander-in-Chief of the King’s 
troops in Sicily has signed a capitulation 


with his Excellency, General Garibaldi, at. 


Palermo. 


— 


HEAT and COLD as DISINFECTANTS 


At the National Sanitary Convention, in 
Boston, Dr. Harris read a paper on “ Heat 
as a disinfectant.” It appeared that the 
boiling of clothes exposed to infection had 
proved an efficient disinfectant. The heat- 
ing of hospital wards by common stoves to 
160 degrees Fahrenheit, for two days, had 
eradicated infection. Dr. Harris referred 
to his own experience in the Quarantine 
Hospital, and showed that the washwomen 
avoided infection by boiling the clothes be- 
fore washiag. When this was not done, 
every washwoman caught the disease. Heat 
applied to clothing and rooms had produced 
the same effects in scarlet fever and other 
diseases. His observation had shown that 
nearly all fabrics would bear a higher de- 
gree of heat than was required for complete 
disinfection. | 


THE ECLIPSE OF JULY. 


Astronomers are looking forward with 
much interest to the eclipse of July 18, 
which, although but partial over a great 
portion of the United States, will be total 
in Oregon, near the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and thence over a narrow strip of 
country to Fort York, on the shore of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and to the north-easternmost 
point of Labrador, (Cape Chidley.) To 
the latter place an expedition has been sent 
under the auspices of the national govern- 
ment. 

The centre of this eclipse—that is, the 
centre of the moon’s shadow—will first 
touch the earth’s disc in the Pacific Ocean, 
in latitude 45.31 north, longitude 125 west 
of Greenwich, on the morning of July 18. 
This point is about 70 miles south-west of 
the entrance of Columbia river; and here 
the sun will rise, centrally eclipsed, at 34 
minutes past four o’clock, or 54 minutes 
past mean noon at Greenwich. As the 
shadow comes up over the precipitous side 
of the earth in three minutes from the mo- 
ment of its entrance, it makes a stride of 
650 miles, passing directly over Astoria, 
and then, with a gentle easterly curve, 
north-easterly through Washington Terri- 
tory, across the Rocky Mountains to the 
parallel of 50 degrees north latitude, which 
it crosses in longitude 112.45 west. In 
11 minutes more it reaches a point near the 
south-western shore of Hudson’s Bay, in 
latitude 56.45. With lessening speed, in 
19 minutes more it will have crossed Hud- 
son’s Bay and the main land of northern 
Labrador, and arrive near Cape Chidley, its 


| northern terminus, latitude 59.36. Thence 


slizhtly north of east it sweeps off into the 
Northern Ocean with a velocity of 35 miles 
per minute, and nearly touches the 60th 
parallel of latitude. Then gently curving 


-southwardly, in 23} minutes it arrives ata 


point 96 miles southerly of Cape Farewell, 
in longitude 41 degrees 30 minutes, west; 
and with an increasing southerly curve in 
42 minutes more re-crosses the 50th paral- 
lel of latitude in longitude 16 degrees west, 
at 31 minutes past one o’clock, P. M., local 
time at that spot. Thence passing south- 
easterly into the Bay of Biscay, in 23 min- 
utes more it strikes the northero coast of 
Spain in longitnde 5 degrees west, at 39 
minutes past 2 o’clock, P. M., local time. 
It will be 12 minutes in crossing the Penin- 
sula, leaving its southern shore in latitude 
39 degrees 40 minutes. Crossing the Medi- 
terranean Sea in 10 minutes, it will touch 
the African shore in longitude 4 degrees 
east. Thence passing south-easterly, in 
884 minutes more it leaves the earth near 
the western shore of the Red Sea, in lati- 
tude 15 degrees 49 minutes north, longitude 
38 degrees 45 minutes east, at which point 
the sun will set centrally eclipsed, at 31 
minutes past 6, local time. The central 
eclipse, allowing for the effect of refraction, 
will cross the earth’s disc in 3 hours and 2 
minutes. 

The moon’s shadow, could it fall perpen- 
dicularly on the surface of the earth, would 
form a circle 70 miles in diameter; but as 
it passes over the northern verge of the 
earth, it will form an ellipse variously elon- 
gated and distorted, according to the incli- 
nation of the surface and the direction of 
the central path. When the western edge 
of the shadow touches Astoria, its eastera 
edge will reach a point 450 miles eastwardly 
on the central track, nearly to the crest of 
The transverse 


THE PRES 


diameter will then be 140 miles. Where 
it passes the neighbourhood of England 
into the Bay of Biscay and through Spain, 
the shadow will form an ellipse‘75 miles 
wide on the central path, but elongated 
from 60 to 70 miles on each side, nearly at 
right angles. At all points within the 
shadow the sun will be totally eclipsed. 

On a map of North America, 11 lines 
drawn parallel to and south of the central 
track, at intervals of 200 miles, will indicate 
nearly those points where the sun will be 
11, 10, 9, &c., digits eclipsed. The un- 
eclipsed digits represent the central width 
of the sun’s luminous crescent in twelfths 
of his diameter, at the moment of greatest 
obscuration. 

As the central track crosses the great 
thoroughfare of European and Awmerican 
commerce, an interesting opportunity will 
be furnished to those who may be making 
the passage, and may happen to be within 
the limits of the moon’s shadow, for observ- 
ing phenomena which many will have made 
long and expensive journeys to witness. 

The distances mentioned above are in 
statute miles; the hours and minutes indi- 
cate mean time. | 


THE SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUST. 

The books treating of this interesting in- 
sect all agree that it is a harmless creature. 
But the papers constantly bring us accounts 
of loss of life and injury to vegetation by its 
attacks. This locust is accused of using 
its sting fatally upon persons, and several 
cases of death are authoritatively claimed as 
resulting from this cause. The scientific 
treatises upon this locust give it an entirely 
different reputation 

That this locust does to a certain extent, 
injure trees, is most true. The eggs are 
laid in branches and twigs, the female per- 
forating the bark for that purpose, with her 
hard and sharp egg-depositor. These perfor- 
ations are like the incisions of an awl, and 
when many of them are made continuously in 
a slender branch, the flow of sap may be 
stopped, or the branch may be broken by 
the first wind. 

Young fruit trees, and the tender exter- 
nal twigs on older trees are most affected 
by the , noon as the place for depositing 
their eggs. The vegetation is spared, for 
the locust has no mouth, and gains a pre- 
carious subsistence by sucking dew or mois- 
ture from the leaves. We have seen a pear 
branch from a Staten Island garden, which 
had been punctured by locust stings till it 
was entirely blighted, to the utter discom- 
fiture of the hopes of a nascent pear, around 
which the terminal leaves of the branch 
clustered. 

In some places these locusts are very 
abundant, covering the ground, filling the 
air with their buzzing wings, and keeping 
up their unending song, till the ear is 
wearied. But their brief existence is near- 
ly atanend. The limit of their busy lives. 
is less than six weeks, and in a few days 
the last Cicada will leave his dried shell 
upon the grass. 


HOW A COMPANY WAS SAVED. 


We have been informed by an officer of 
the United States army, of a most remark- 
able instance of ingenuity and presence of 
mind in a sergeant of the army, which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago, by which he saved 
his own life and that of his party. 

A sergeant with about twenty-five soldiers 
had been sent out some miles from Fort 
Defiance, New Mexico, to guard some stock 
which were sent to graze, when unexpect- 
edly they found that the party were sur- 
rounded by about four hundred hostile 
Navajoe Indians. The brave and skilful 
sergeant took position on an eminence, and 
by.a volley from the long shooting rifles of 
his party at first drove off the savages, who, 
however, soon rallied, and were preparing 
to storm the small party on all sides. The 
sergeant, in taxing his brain for an expedi- 
ent by which to convey intelligence of the 
desperate peril in which his party was 
placed, took a single dog which had accom- 
panied the party, fastening to his collar a 
note written with a pencil, informing the 
commander at the fort of his situation, took 
a tin cup in which he put some pebbles, 
which were confined with a piece of cloth 
over the top, fastened it with a string to 
the dog’s tail, and started him loose, know- 
ing that he would, in his affright, run for 
the fort. He dashed with his greatest speed 
to Fort Defiance; the note was discovered 
and read. Straightway a party was sent to 
the rescue, and arrived just in time to save 
the lives of the whole party. This sergeant 
justly merits a commission, which, we hope, 
will be awarded him by the President.— 
Kentucky Flag. 


FILLIPPO STROZZI. 


FROM MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW BOOK. 

This tower of Volterra is still extant, 
standing isolated in the vast court-yard of 
the modern prison which crowns the lofty 
rock of Volterra, and is the principal object 
in the old Etruscan city. A more fearful 
and atrocious dungeon was never invented 
by the suspicious and trembling cruelty of 
despotism. The interior of the tower is 
reached by a drawbridge communicating 
with other buildings, which gives entrance 
through a small door on the second story of 
the prison. From this entrance a narrow 
stair ascends to the upper stories, and de- 
scends to those below. ‘The lowest is a hor- 
rible den, occupying the entire interior of 
the tower, vaulted in the form of a dome, 
and lighted only by one round hole about 
the size of a man’s head, which pierces a 
thickness of wall of some twenty to thirty 
feet. The effect is, that the chamber is 
perfectly dark, with one glaring eye of light 
staring into its impenetrable darkness. It 
might have been supposed that these ar- 
rangements would have sufficed to glut the 
vindictive hatred of the most “ royal-mind- 
ed” despot for its victims. Buta diabolical 
ingenuity has devised the means of adding 
fearfully to the torments of the captives con- 
signed to this horrible place, by excavating 
a profound pit in the centre of the dungeon, 
so large as to leave only a pathway some five 
or six feet in width between the wall and 
the utterly unprotected edge of the abyss. 
By this fiendish invention the prisoner was, 
in the profound darkness, compelled to limit 
his locomotion to a mill-horse-like circuit 
around the wall, with which he was obliged 
to be continually in contact if he would 
avoid the danger of falling into the un- 
known depth below. It is a piteous thing 
to mark the deep-worn trace of miserable 
feet around the gangway between the wall 
and the pit; to note the polishing which 
shrinking shoulders, in nervous dread of the 
hidden chasm, have imparted to the stones; 
and, above all, to observe the deep marks 
that have been worn in the marble at the 
opening of the solitary eye-hole, by the 
leaning there of captives, tantalizing them- 
selves during the long hours with this far-off 
glimpse of the lightof thesun. The prison 
has been unused, as may be supposed, for 
many generations. The last inmate was a 
certain ferocious Count of Maremma, who 
among a host of other atrocities, had the 
imprudence to amuse himself by interring 
a lot of Franciscan friars in a standing posi- 
tion, so that their heads only appeared above 
the surface of the soil, and then bowling at 
aa from a distance, with a heavy marble 
all. 


— 


THE PoPpuULATION oF JAPAN.—The num- 
ber of inhabitants of Japan is to a great ex- 
tent a matter of conjecture. Some writers 
place it as low as 15,000,000, while others 
have estimated it as high as 40,000,000. 
From a calculation based upon the revenues, 
and their equivalent in rice, there seems to 
be good reason for assuming that the esti- 


BYTERIAN. 


THE EMPIRE OF GOD. 


Professor Mitchell, in closing his series 
of lectures on Astronomy, said:—‘ Now, 
my friends, I must close this long course of 
lectures. We have passed from planet to 
planet, from sun to sun, from system g sys- 
tem. We have reached beyond the limits 
of this mighty solar cluster with which we 
are allied. We have found other island 
universes sweeping through space. The 
great unfinished problem -still remains— 
whence came this universe? Have all these 
stars which glitter in the heavens been shin- 
ing from all eternity? Has our globe been 
rolling around the sun for ceaseless ages? 
Whence came this magnificent architecture, 
whose architraves rise in splendour before us 
in every direction? Is it all the work of 
chance? [answer no. It is not the work 
of chance. Who shall reveal to us the true 
cosmography of the universe by which we 
are surrounded! It is the work of an Om- 
nipotent Architect. | 

‘¢ Around us and above us rise sun and 
system, cluster and universe. And I doubt 
not that in every region of this vast empire 
of God, hymns of praise and anthems of 
glory are rising and reverberating from sun 
to sun, and from system to system—heard 
by Omnipotence alone across immensity, 


and through eternity !”’ 


Farm and Garden. 


APppLE-TREE Roots.—Farmers ought to 
know more of the spread of apple-tree roots. 
We sometimes hear people say that these 
| roots spread out as far as the limbs. There- 

fore, when they set a tree, they dig around 
it, and cultivate the soil as far from the 
trunk as the roots are supposed to extend. 
We have heard old farmers assert that, in 
their opinion, the rocts of the apple-tree 
extend out as far from the trunk as do the 
limbs of the tree. This is admitting a creat 
deal, for many farmers go on the supposition 
that the roots are not half as long as the 
branches; therefore they dig a small hole 
in a grass field, as large as a wash-tub, and 
expect a tree to thrive and make limbs, 
when the roots have no chance to extend 
and obtain nourishment from the soil. We 
find in our own orchard, set out but seven 
years ago, that the roots of the trees now 
extend from tree to tree, twenty-five feet 
apart. The ground has been tilled ever 
since the trees were set; therefore, the roots 
have not been obliged to contend with the 
green sward. It is folly to set trees of any 
kind in sward land. Digging around the 


When you set a tree, let the roots have 
chance to spread, or you lose your labour.— 
Ploughman. | 


Drink For YounGc CALVES.—When the 
calves have learned to drink, prepare the 
following broth for them:—Take a large 
ae fill it with hay and water, then boil 
it until the strength is out, strain off this 
broth, and to six quarts of it add one pint 
of milk; this is sufficient for one calf. 
As they begin to grow, the quantity should 
be increased. This food is not only cheaper, 
but far better than milk, or any other drink, 
because it makes them strong, healthy, and 
elastic. 


Witp Pear Strocks.—We see it noticed 
in one of our cotemporaries, that wild seed- 
lings, generally known as perry trees, make 
the best stocks for standard pears. Some 
six years ago the writer transplanted about 
one hundred and fifty of them from a pas- 
ture into a portion of the garden, and grafted 
them. They have proved to be exceeding 
hardy and remarkably thrifty. The finest 
trees we have are from these wild seedlings. 
In the older portions of the country, where 
the pear has ‘been cultivated, these seedlings 
are often found in considerable numbers in 
neglected pastures and woods. The spring 
is a good time to transplant them. The 
smaller ones may be grafted as soon as they 
are set out. The larger trees, three inches 
or more in diameter, are best transplanted 
in the winter, or early in March, when the 
ground is frozen. ‘Those who have these 
trees upon their farms should not suffer 


sert air. A day or two spent in transplant- 
ing and grafting, will yield abundant fruit 
a few years hence.— American Agriculturist. 


MEDICAL QUALITIES OF THE CARROT.— 
Stewart, in his excellent work on Stable 
Economy, says :—‘‘ Not only do carrots give 
strength and endurance to sound horses, but 
also give recovery and health to such as are 
sick. There is nothing better, perhaps none 
so good. When first given, they are strictly 
diuretic and laxative, but as the horses be- 
come accustomed to them, these effects cease 
to be produced. They alsoimprove the state 
of the skin. They form a good substitute 
for grass, and an excellent alterative for 
horses out of condition. To sick and idle 
horses they render corn unnecessary. They 
are beneficial in all chronic diseases con- 
nected with breeding, and have a marked 
influence on chronic cough and broken wind. 
They are serviceable in diseases of the skin, 
and in combination with oats, restore a worn 
horse much sooner than oats alone.” 


GRAPE CULTURE.—From all accounts the 
grape crop in the United States will be an 
abundant one the present year. It is stated 
that there are now about four thousand acres 
laid out in vineyards in Ohio, half of which 
are in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati. 
The yield last year is estimated at three 
hundred and fifty gallons per acre for the 
whole State, which is much above the usual 
average. From a careful estimate of the 
vintages for the last twelve years, the aver- 
age yield for the Ohio valley is two hundred 
gallons per acre; on well cultivated vine- 
yards, in favourable positions, three hun- 
dred gallons, which is about the average pro- 
duct in France and Germany. In Missouri 
and Illinois the yield did not exceed two 
hundred gallons per acre, owing to the pre- 
valence of rot; and in Tennessee, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, it was very much re- 
duced by a destructive frost in April. The 
hills of South Carolina and Georgia are 


One wine-grower, Dr. McDonald, has al- 
ready planted ninety acres with the grape. 
In regard to the variety, the Catawba suffers 
greatly from untimely frosts wherever they 
occur. Several new species that seem less 
subject to disease have already been par- 
tially tried, and found to yield wines supe- 
rior in quality to the Catawba, Cape, or Isa- 
bella. ‘The Delaware is the best; the Ve- 
nango, the Herbmont, the Diana, and the 
Norton’s Virgivia for red wine, all of very 
superior quality; and it would seem a matter 
of wisdom in the planting of new viveyards, 
to introduce several varieties in about equal 
proportions, instead of planting exclusively 
the Catawba, as we have been too much in 
the habit of doing. In this way there would 
be a chance of securing a crop of one or more 
kinds in season when others fail.— E.cchange 
paper. 

GoosEBERRIES.—At the last 
meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, M. Laboyteux made an interesting 
statement of the method he had seen adopted 
for gooseberries for winter use, and which 
is valuable at this season of the year. M. 
Laboyet2ux said the berries are picked from 
the bush at midday, when perfectly dry, and 
immediately bottled in glass bottles, corked 
and sealed with wax; the bottles are then 
placed (top down) in dry sand, so as to ex- 
clude the light, and keep cool. The fruit is 
not cooked nor sugared, nor is it expedient 
to remove the stem or bloom, as in remov- 
ing them the berry is liable to be wounded, 
and the moisture exude. In this way this 
fruit had been successfully kept through the 
winter for table use. Thesame method had 
likewise been tried with the currant, and 
with the most gratifying success—the ber- 
ries being found sound in February, and 


mate of 25,000,000 is not too great. 


their flavour unimpaired. 


trees a few feet will not answer the purpose. 


them to waste their sweetness upon the de- 


rapidly becoming covered with vineyards. ' 


July 14, 1860. 


“Children's Column, 


THE TWO RULES, AND HOW THEY 
WORKED. 

‘‘TIere are two rules for you, Fred,” said 
Giles Warner, looking up from the paper he 
was reading, and addressing a younger bro- 
ther, who was sitting by the stove, playing 
with a favourite dog. 

‘Well, what are they? -Let’s have them,” 
said Fred, suspending his sport with the dog. 

“The first is, never get vexed with any 
thing you can help; the second is, never get 
vexed with any thing you can’t help.” 

‘Are not these rules as applicable to you as 
to me?” inquired Fred, archly. 

“No doubt of that,” replied Giles, good- 


humouredly; “but then it is so much easier 


to hand over a piece of good advice to another, 
than to keep it for one’s own personal use. 
It is a kind of generusity that don’t require 
any self-denial.” 

Fred laughed. 

‘But what say you,” continued Giles, “to 
these rules? Ilow would it work if we should 
adopt them?” 

“I think they take a pretty wide and clean 
sweep,” said Fred. ‘They don’t leave a fel- 
low any chance at all to get vexed.” 

“That might be an objection to them,” 
said Giles, “if any one was wiser, better, or 
happier for getting vexed. I think they are 
sensible rules. It is foolish to vex ourselves 
about any thing that can be helped, and it is 
useless to vex ourselves about what can’t be 
helped. Let us assist each other to remember | 
and obey these two simple rules. What say 
you?” 

“T’ll agree to it,” said Fred, who was 
usually ready to agree to any thing his brother 
proposed, if it was only proposed good hu- 
mouredly. 

‘“‘ That’s too bad!” exclaimed Fred the next 
morning, while making preparations for school. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Giles. 

“T have broken my shoe-string, and it is 
vexatious; I’m in such a hurry.” 

“It is vexatious, no doubt,” replied Giles ; 
‘‘but you must not get vexed, for this is one 
of the things that can be helped. You can 
find a string in the left corner of the upper 
drawer of mother’s bureau.” 

‘* But we shall be late at school,” said Fred. 

‘“*No, we shan’t,” said Giles. ‘ We shall 
only have to walk a little faster. Besides, if 
you keep cool, you will find the string, and 
put it in much sooner than you can if you 
become vexed and worried.” 

‘‘That’s true,” said Fred, as he started for 
the string, quite restored to good humour. 

_ Several opportunities occurred during the 
day for putting in practice the newly adopted 
rules. The last was this: 

_ In the evening Giles broke the blade of his 
knife, while whittling a hard piece of wood. 

“It can’t be helped,” said Fred, ‘so you 
must not get vexed about it.” 

“It might have been helped,” said Giles; 
“but I can do better than to fret about it. 
I can learn a lesson of care for the future, 
which may some day save a knife more valu- 
able than this. The rules work well. Let’s try 
them to-morrow.” 

The next morning Fred devoted an hour 
before school to writing a composition. After 
he had written half a dozen lines his mother 
called him off to do something for her. Dur- 
ing his absence his sister Lucy made use of 
his pen and ink to write her name in a school- 
book. In doing this she carelessly let fall a 
drop of ink on the page he was writing. 
Fred returned while she was busily employed 
in doing what she could to repair the mischief. 

“You have made a great blot on my com- 
position,” he exclaimed, looking over her shoul- 
der. 
“Tamvery sorry. I did not mean to do it,” 
said Lucy. 

Fred was so vexed that he would have an- 
swered his sister very roughly if Giles had not 
interposed. 

“Take care, Fred; you know the thing is 
done, and can’t be helped.” 

Fred tried hard to suppress bis vexation. 
“IT know it was an accident,” he said pleas- 
after a brief struggle with himself. 

Lucy left the room, and Fred sat down again 
to his composition. After a moment he looked 
up. ‘No great harm has been done, after 
all,” he said. ‘Two or three alterations are 
much needed, and if I write it over again I 
can make them.” 

“So much for a cool head and not getting 
vexed,” said Giles, laughing. ‘Our rules 
work well.” ‘ 

At night Fred tore his pants while climbing 
over a fence. ‘ That’s too bad,” said he. 

“Tt can be helped,” said Giles; ‘“‘they can 
be mended.” 

‘‘The way to help it is what troubles me,” 
said Fred. ‘I don’t like to ask mother, she 
has so much to do.” 

Giles proposed that Fred should get over his 
difficulty by asking Lucy to do the job for him, 
as her mother had taught her to mend very 
neatly. Fred was not at first disposed to adopt 
this measure. He knew that Lucy disliked 
mending very much, and was afraid she would 
be cross if asked to do it; but he at last de- 
cided to run the risk of that. They found 
Lucy busily employed with a piece of em- 
broidery, and quite absorbed with her work. 
Fred looked significantly at Giles when he saw 
how his sister was occupied; but he concluded 
he had gone too far to retreat, and must make 
a bold push. 

“T wish to ask a great favour of you, Lucy,” 
said Fred; ‘“‘but I fear I have come in the 
wrong time.” 

“ What do you want?” said Lucy. 

“Tam almost afraid to tell you. It’s too 
bad to ask you todo what I know you dis- 
like.” 

‘You are a good while at getting to what is 
wanted,” said Lucy, laughing. ‘Come, out 
with it.” 

Fred, thus encouraged, held up his foot and 
displayed the rent. 

‘Well, take them off, I will do my best,” 
said Lucy, cheerfully. 

“You are a dear, good sister,” said Fred. 
‘When I saw what you was about I thought 
you would not be willing to do it.” 

“My uncommon amiability quite puzzles 
you, does it?” said Lucy, laughing. ‘I shall 
have to let you into the secret. To tell the 
truth, I have been thinking all day what I 
could do for you in return for your not getting 
vexed with me for blotting your composition. 
So now you have it.”’ 

‘‘So much for our rules,” exclaimed Giles, 
triumphantly. ‘They work to a charm.” 

“What rules?” inquired Lucy. 

“We must tell Lucy all about it,” said 
Giles. | 
They did tell her all about it, and the result 
was, that she agreed to join them in trying the 
new rules.—Merry’s Museum. 


4 INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimined in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D'Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting. &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baxsr & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Homeopathie and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. C. Murray, New 
York; William 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers eres 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


jan 21—6mo 


VY IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
—Tue Penn Mortvat Lirg Insurance Com- 
PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock stree 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52, : | 
Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
~~“ the contingencies of life. 
hey act as Executors, Administrators, Assignees, 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
TRUSTEES. 
Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, | 


Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Zllis 8S. Archer, 
P. V. Dufion, "| Samuel J. Christian, 
William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel E. Stokes, P. S. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


T° PRINTERS OR BOOKSELLERS.—An old 
Printer of Philadelphia is desirous of em- 
loyment as Corrector of the Press, assistant in a 

Bocketealh or any other light business in Philadel- 

phia or elsewhere for which he might be deemed 

competent, at a very moderate salary. Although 
advanced in years, he enjoys unimpaired health, 
writes a fair hand, and is a good accountant. He 
can offer unexceptionable references for character, 
with ample security for the faithful performance of 
any duty entrusted to him. A line addressed to 

“R. C.,” and sent to the office of this paper, No. 

606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will receive 

prompt attention. june 23—3tq 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course of 
Instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians wishing to place their Daughters 

or Wards at a good School, will ag apply to 

Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 

june 2—St 


Principal and Superintendent. 
MERICAN EDUCATION IN EUROPE.— 
An American Family School is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
under the superintendence of an American, and is 
intended exclusively for American youth. The 
number of pupils is limited to eight or ten—a 
limit designed to secure the full benefit of personal 
influence and individual supervision. The un- 
dersigned has had considerable experience, and, 
he may add, great success in the management of 
American boys abroad. This very success has 
only strengthened his conviction that Americans 
are the fittest guardians for American youth ina 
foreign land. 

As qualifications for the vocation to which he 
has devoted himself, the undersigned would state 
that he has resided many years in Europe, active- 
ly engaged during most of the time in superin- 
tending the studies of his young countrymen, and 
that he is familiar with the principal Modern 
Languages. 

He offers to American Parents, for their sons, 
the security of an American Home on foreign soil, 
with its material comforts, its genial companion- 
ship, and its wholesome moral discipline. 

All communications may be addressed to 

P. WILLCOX, 
Campagne Macaire, Geneva, Switzerland. 

N. B.—It is needless to add that the language 
of the family is French; it is taught by resident 
teachers. Mr. Willcox is permitted to make the 
following references:—Hen Young, Esq., W. 
H. Smith, Esq., Gerard Hallock, Esq., Editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, William Spencer, Esq., 
New York; Hon. Erastus Corning, Albany, New 
York; Hon. P. D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Professor Noah Porter, D.D., Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. J. C. Alden, D.D., President of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D., Chancellor of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wisconsin. june 16—5t 


R. McAULAY AND BROTHER’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—Morgantown, North Carolina.— 
The duties of the Summer Session of our School 
will be resumed on the second Monday in July. 
This School is beautifully situated among the 
mountains of North Carolina, and will soon be 
accessible by railroad. The Principal boards the 
boys in his own family, so that they may be under 
his constant supervision. The Course of Instruc- 
tion is thorough and comprehensive, preparing 
boys to take a high rank in any College or in the 
business walks of life. For terms address the 
Principal, J. R. McAULAY, 
june 23—4t Morgantown, North Carolina. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session ot 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; po Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 

ap 28—tf 3 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 
Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
—_ and for the last nine under its present Prin- 
cipal. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are pian se and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 


tution is ~e p provided with apparatus for the 

illustration of all the departments of Science em- 

braced in the Course of Instruction. 

sae next Session will commence August Ist, 
For Catalogues, containing full particulars of 

terms, &c., apply to RICHARD STERLING. 
june 9—13t* 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Three Young Ladies 
desire situations as Teachers. One expe- 
rienced as Teacher of Instrumental Music, and 
willing to assist in English branches. Another 
experienced in teaching Music (Piano), Drawing, 

and Oil Painting. A third competent to teac 

English branches. Address OX No. 418, 
Washington City, District of Columbia. 

june 30—3t | 


ANTUA FEMALE SEMINAR Y—West 
Philadelphia.—The Rev. Dr. McCuusxey, 
who has been engaged in the Education of Youn 
Ladies for the past twenty-five years, has onal 
a Female Boarding and Day School in West Phil- 
adelphia; and we, the subscribers, can assure Pa- 
rents and Guardians, in view of his past eminent 
success and high intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, that he 1s worthy of their entire confidence 
and patronage. C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
WILLIAM CHESTER, 
june 30—5St* ROBERT WATTS. 


ED SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Monroe county, 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this Old and 
Celebrated ’ Watering- place respectfully inform the 
public that their place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphlet just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
sent free of charge by the Proprietors on applica- 
tion. 

The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chronic Phthisis, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 

ertrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 

ility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithic Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Affections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronic 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Hzemorrhvoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 

The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, 
before the Ist of July, passengers will be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, over a fine road, and through most pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. 

This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 
to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. ; 

There will be constant and regular communica-. 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, and 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. 

may 19—I1t T. 8S. CAMPBELL & CO. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. S. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Extablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches,‘ Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mounting§, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, | 
july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


oh was S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings. and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


xe 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti-. 


SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION—821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
ia. 

PLANTATION SERMONS, SERIES II. 
Lessons about Salvation from the Life and 
Words of the Lord Jesus, being a Second Series of 
Plantation Sermons. By the Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 12mo, pp. 264. 
Price 55 cents. 


1. Good News. 2. John the Baptist. 
3. Temptation. 4. Someof Jesus’ Mighty Werks. 
- . Some of Jesus’ Mighty Works. 
se 6. More of Jesus’ Mighty Works. 
7. Wise Words. 8. Wise Words, 
9. The Sower. 10. The Prodigal Son. 
ll. Christ’s Friends and Enemies. 
12. Last Days. 13. Last Days. 
: 14. Triai and Death. 
15. How Jesus will Come Again. 
SERIES FOR YOUTH. 
(18mo. Illustrated.) 
Nursery Tales for her Little Friends. By Cousin - 
Martha. 13mo, pp. = Price 20 and 25 cents. 


so, 
The Sabbath-school Bell, a New Collection of 
Choice Hymns and Tunes, Original and Standard. 
Compiled by Horace Waters. Pp. lit. Price 12 
cents per copy, or $10 per 100 copies. 
And the following in French: 
Watt’s Historical Catechism. 5 cents. 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. 4 cents. 
Irons on Baptism. 3 cents. 
The Swiss Peasant. 3 cents. 
The Scarlet Cord. 3 cents. 
: JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 7—4t 


BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 

Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 

aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 

e —The attention of families is respectfudly 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 


Contents. 


rope. 

It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
other make. 

hose who have used it for many years — 
require no information as to its value.” To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its “Se It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School- Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangin 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company on receipt of 
price. Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
#2 Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Witttiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
—_ and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 
fully packed and forwarded. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by imtiad or one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Di 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer-. 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, aaa 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
gite. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “ Useful 
in every house. 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

-Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
= ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 

From the New York Dispatch, October 1, 1859. 

ror THE LApDies.—A new inventien 
has recently appeared, which, although useful to 
every body, is specially claimed by the ladies, as 
being exactly suited to their wants and require- 
ments. They are delighted with Spalding’s Pre- 
pared Glue. It brings up no disagreeable associa- 
tions of sticky glue-pots and stifling odours, but is 
merely a clear, transparent liquid, in a pretty lit- 
tle bottle, with a small accompanying brush, fit to 
stand on the daintiest toilet table in all the land, 
with Cologne, and perfumes, and China trifles. 
And so useful it proves, too, if any accident hap- 

ens to the ten thousand little knick-knacks that 
adies delight in. No sending to the manufacturer 
for repairs at an expense scarcely less than would 
attend the purchase of a new article. A few of 
the crystal drops, skilfully applied by fair fingers, 
will set all right. For furniture, for work- boxes, 
for books, for every thing, it is a perfect little fam- 
ily physician! The amount of money that one of 
these bottles can save in a month would seem al- 
most incredible, and ladies rely on their Prepared 
Glue as a sort of a magician that can effect every 
thing! And they know, too. When any article 
of domestic reform meets the enthusiastic sanc- 
tion at their hands that Spalding’s Prepared Glue 
has received, you may be pretty sure it is some- 
thing worth having on your closet shelf! 

dec 31—ly 
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WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inse 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional the 
Twent copies to one ress, for ore 
$45.00 


year, . 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
10” The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, ahvays post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, | 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


oods care- 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, ila- 
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